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NASHOTAH HOUSE 
WISCONSIN’S OLDEST SCHOOL OF 
HIGHER LEARNING’ 


J. H. A. Lacuer 


ASHOTAH House, world-renowned theological seminary 

of the Episcopal church, is ninety years old. During 

all these years it has continuously trained young men for the 
priesthood, hence it has the proud distinction of being the 
oldest school of higher learning in Wisconsin. This record 
is the more remarkable when it is remembered that the first 
white families settled in Waukesha County only seven years 
before the actual opening of the noted institution. During 
the formative forties and fifties of the last century, Wis- 
consin was the scene of a number of curious social and re- 
ligious experiments, such as the cornmunistic settlements in 
the town of Mukwonago and at Ceresco; King Strang’s 
Mormon venture at Voree; the Swiss codperative colony at 
New Glarus; and Father Oschwald’s community at St. Na- 
zianz in Manitowoc County. The original plan and practice 
of Nashotah Mission, as the institution was often called in 
the early period, were likewise of an unusual character. In- 
spired by the example of the missionaries and religious or- 
ders who Christianized northern Europe, its zealous organ- 


The principal sources upon which the above article is based are Bishop 
Kemper’s Diaries in the Wisconsin Historical Library, from which excerpts have 
been published in the Nashotah Scholiast, 1883-84; The Life of the Reverend 
James Lloyd Breck, D.D. (New York, 1883), by his brother, Rev. Charles 
Breck, D.D.; Rev. Dr. John H. Egar’s The Story of Nashotah, an Associate 
Mission and Theological Seminary of the American Church (London, 1873); and 
Dean Nutter’s sketch of Dr. Breck in the Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1929). 
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izers hoped to establish in the wilderness of Wisconsin a 
mission house and school, whence religion and learning could 
be disseminated somewhat after the ancient pattern. Once 
opened, they were really forced by necessity into the system. 
Donations proving inadequate to sustain both institution 
and students, the latter were organized into a brotherhood; 
and though they took no formal vows, they agreed to share 
their means and to perform the labor assigned to them while 
inmates. Like the Benedictines of old, their time was divided 
into hours of prayer, labor, and study, this interesting régime 
lasting for some years. Indeed, Rev. James Lloyd Breck, 
the first head, hoped that this experiment would develop 
into a real revival of the monastic life for men, the first in 
the Episcopal church since the Reformation; but in this he 
was disappointed. Naturally this zealful innovation on the 
frontier, with its hardships and interesting experiences, soon 
attracted wide attention in the church, both here and abroad. 

While it is true that a number of Episcopal dignitaries 
in the East favored the establishment of the institution, it 
was due to the initiative, inspiring example, and wise direc- 
tion of Bishop Kemper, and the zeal of several students of 
the General Theological Seminary of New York, that the 
project became a successful reality. Aside from these serv- 
ices, Bishop Kemper ranked so high among American mis- 
sionaries and prelates in spreading the Gospel throughout 
the Mississippi Valley, that a brief sketch of his remarkable 
career is in place. 

Jackson Kemper came of heroic, “strong-bodied, high- 
principled” lineage. He was born in Dutchess County, New 
York, December 24, 1789, a son of Col. Daniel Kemper, a 
native of New Brunswick, New Jersey, who had fought for 
American independence, and his second wife, born Elizabeth 
Marius, who was of sturdy Dutch stock. The Bishop’s pa- 
ternal grandparents, Jacob and Maria (Ernest) Kemper, 
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were natives of Germany who settled in Dutchess County, 
New York, in 1741. The former was born at Caub on the 
picturesque Rhine, son of a Palatine officer; the latter, a 
native of Mannheim, was a daughter of a persecuted Re- 
formed minister and his high-born wife.* 

After graduating as valedictorian at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, in 1809, followed by a course in theology, 
Jackson Kemper was ordained deacon in 1811 by Bishop 
White, who immediately appointed him assistant to the 
united parishes of Philadelphia. In 1814 he was elevated to 
priesthood. During 1812 and 1814 he was granted a part 
time leave of absence to perform missionary tours in western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia and in eastern Ohio, then a fron- 
tier region. In 1819 and 1820 he also traveled soliciting 
funds to establish the General Theological Seminary. “These 
were his vacations, the only ones he ever took in his life,”’ but 
they prepared him for his later glorious career. In 1816 he 
was married to Jerusha Lyman of Philadelphia, who passed 
away two years later, and in 1821 he espoused Ann Relf, of 
the same city. In 1831 he became rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Norwalk, Connecticut, where a year later he met 
with his sorest sorrow, the death of his second wife, leaving 
him a daughter and two sons. During the summer of 1834 
he made a trip to Wisconsin for the Domestic and Foreign 
Mission Society of the Protestant Episcopal church to re- 
port on their establishments there.* 

In 1835 he was consecrated the first missionary bishop 
of his church in America, his field comprising the vast region 
now forming the states of Indiana, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Leaving his chil- 


* See Memorial of The Right Reverend Jackson Kemper, D.D., LL.D. (1870) ; 
“Journal of an Episcopalian Missionary’s Tour to Green Bay, 1834,” Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, xiv, 394-395; and Memoirs of Colonel Sebastian Bauman, 
containing the “Memoirs of Eliza Susan Morton Quincy” whose mother was a 
sister of Bishop Kemper’s father. 


*See “Journal of an Episcopalian Missionary’s Tour...,” op. cit., 394-449. 
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dren in the care of their maternal grandmother in the East, 
he forthwith proceeded to St. Louis, Missouri, then the center 
of the Wild West. “He was set as the watchman on the 
border, and was to move on as the border receded, leaving 
organized dioceses behind him, for diocesan Bishops to oc- 
cupy.” In 1837-38 he also took care of the Southwest, sub- 
stituting for the disabled Bishop Otey, officiating from 
Louisiana to Florida inclusive. “For eleven years he was 
literally a homeless man.... During these eleven years his 
books were never unpacked. He had not even a study. He 
traveled on horseback and on foot, he went over rough roads 
and untrodden paths, he swam rivers in his many journey- 
ings. He preached in wayside cabins, in taverns, school- 
houses, and upper rooms. His saddle-bags contained his 
worldly goods—his robes, and his Communion Service, his 
Bible and his Prayer Book.’”* 

When elected to the bishopric of Maryland after a few 
years of this strenuous life, he promptly declined the attrac- 
tive position to remain a missionary bishop. He found the 
crying need of his arduous field to be missionaries who like 
himself would suffer hardships and privation to minister to 
the pioneers and the Indians. For this reason he started a 
theological seminary at St. Louis, which, however, was dis- 
continued soon after the organization of the diocese of Mis- 
souri in 1844. During his first official visit to Wisconsin in 
1838, he was so impressed by its beauty, healthfulness, and 
fertility, that he soon began to advocate the establishment of 
a mission and seminary in this blessed region. 

Rev. James Lloyd Breck, next to Bishop Kemper the 
most potent factor in establishing Nashotah House, bears 
witness to the latter’s moving spirit. Writing from the Gen- 


* Memorial ..., op. cit., 14. 
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eral Theological Seminary, New York, in May, 1840, he 
says: 


Bishop Kemper was here, and addressed us on Friday night last. 
He gave very great satisfaction, and made us more proud of our “Mis- 
sionary Bishop” than ever before. His two chief wants at the West are 
means and men: the first, to found seminaries of learning to be under 
the control of the Church; the second, laborers to assist him in preaching 
the Gospel. The good bishop spoke very plainly respecting the kind of 
men he wanted, the burthen of which was—self-denying men, men will- 
ing to go there and endure every species of hardship for the sake of 
Christ and His Church. ... He told us plainly that men going out to the 
West must be willing to forego marriage for some years, and perhaps 
through life. Those were the only kind of men fit for him and the West.° 


The seed sown by the good Bishop fell on fertile soil, for 
on June 15, 1840, Breck writes to his brother Charles: 


But what think you, dear brother? The following is mooted in our 
class—and be not surprised if time should strengthen it—that six or 
eight of us clan together, going out West, place ourselves under Bishop 
Kemper, all at one point, and there educate and preach; to live under one 
roof, constituted into a Religious House, under a Superior. Thus and 
thus only, it is believed, can the Romanist be made to feel sensibly the 
power of the Church Catholic.® 


On November 7, 1840, Bishop Kemper, writing from 
Burlington, Iowa, declares that “Wisconsin presented to him 
the best field,” and he again impressed upon the students 
the fact that sacrifices must be made.’ 


By the following winter the idea had begun to take defi- 
nite shape, as these entries in the Bishop’s Diary reveal: 


[January] 20, 1841. ... here 4 students, Hobart, Breck, Adams, and 
Miles—I saw them last night—they are ready to go to Wisconsin or 
any other place, under or with me, to open a Xan [Christian] school 
and preach the Gospel—I am to write to Bp. [Bishop] Gadsden con- 


® Life of ... Breck, op. cit., 7-8. 
* Ibid., 8. 
" Ibid., 11. 
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c[erning] Miles—the prospect is highly promising, & the step very 
important. May God for X’s [Christ’s] sake give it his blessing—I 
am to see them again.... 


21. ...to Flushing... went to Dr. Muhlenberg’s, kindly received— 
he approves of the plan—thinks a fraternity desirable—proposes that 
the 4 join the Cadets’ school next winter & then go out in Spring... . is 
willing to give up or , as their head... .° 








BS. os> called—read me his views—dwells on prayer & is 
disposed to have 7 daily services—unwilling to become a teacher with 
Dr. Muhl[enberg], as he and his friends wish to begin the work as soon 
as they are prepared by ordination—he will see Dr. M. 


[February] 6. ...the 4 with me—we agree to try to collect $5000. 
for the enterprise. 


10. ...at Dr. Berrian’s, met Hobart there—the Dr. will assist us 
most kindly. ... 


11. prepared statement for Hobart ete to obtain money... H. 
called—the four prefer Cadle to M. for their head—I am to write to 
him.... 


The following is a copy of the “certificate” furnished Mr. 
Hobart as a credential for soliciting funds among the faith- 
ful for the project. Incidentally it was one of the numerous 
instances in which the good Bishop gave favorable publicity 
to the attractions of Wisconsin. 


Messrs. Wm. Adams, J. Lloyd Breck, J. H. Hobart, and James W. 
Miles, Members of the Senior Class of the G[eneral] T([heological ] 
Sem|inar]y, have, after due reflection, determined with the consent of 
their respective diocesans, to devote themselves, as soon as they have 
rec[eive|d holy orders, to the Ter[ritory] of W|[isconsi]n, in the hope 
that they may be the humble instruments under God of evangelizing a 
portion of that interesting, beautiful & healthy country. In order that 
they may strengthen and animate each other amidst their arduous & 


* Rev. William Augustus Muhlenberg, D.D. (1796-1877), a native of Pennsy]- 
vania, was a grandson of Hon. Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, American 
patriot, and great-grandson of Rev. Heinrich Melchior Miihlenberg, the organizer 
of the Lutheran church in America. F. C. Morehouse in Some American Church- 
men (Milwaukee, 1892), 125, calls Dr. Muhlenberg “The Christian Educator.” 
“Not a Bishop, but a Priest; and perhaps the most original character in the 
history of the American Church...his influence upon the Church was greater, 
perhaps, than that of any other man.” 
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trying duties, & often unite in prayer for the blessing of the great 
H [ead] of the Ch[urch], they will have a common residence, where 
they can impart to the children of the neighbourhood, all the advantages 
of a thoro[ugh] Xan [Christian] education, & from whence they can go 
forth to preach the glad tidings of salvation. To carry this design into 
successful operation it is highly desirable to be in the possession of 
funds to purchase lands, erect plain buildings, stock a small farm, & 
supply the establishment with necessary furniture and books.—Deeply 
interested in the success of the undertaking, believing it may be pro- 
ductive of much good to the Ch[urch] of the adorable Redeemer, & 
convinced of the sincerity & devotion of the parties concerned, I trust 


that the requisite aid will be cheerfully afforded by those who wish well 
to the Zion of our God. 


[Jackson Kemper] 


[February] 15. [Philadelphia] ...at Bp H. U. O[nderdonk’s |— 
he gives me Breck—tho reluctantly— 


Miles, supposedly the originator of the proposed com- 
munity plan, was not permitted to go West, because his 
diocesan, the Bishop of South Carolina required his services 
in that field. The three young devotees who undertook the 
difficult mission were scholarly men. Adams, who was born 
July 3, 1813, in the county of Monaghan, Northern Ireland, 
graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, and shortly after- 
ward, in 1838, came to New York and entered the General 
Theological Seminary. Aside from a short interval, Dr. 
Adams was professor of systematic theology at Nashotah 
House from 1842 until his death on January 2, 1897. He 
was famed as a theological writer, the author of Elements of 
Christian Science, Infant Baptism, and other works. He 
married Elizabeth Marius Kemper (1824-98), the daughter 
of the Bishop. 

Rev. J. H. Hobart was a son and namesake of that elo- 
quent, influential executive, Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart, 
D.D., Bishop of New York. After graduating at Columbia 
University, New York, the younger Hobart entered the 
General Theological Seminary. His ability and connections 
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made him a valuable member of the Nashotah Mission, but 
he resigned at the end of 1843 and returned to the East. 

Rev. James Lloyd Breck, known as the “Apostle of the 
Wilderness,” was the most heroic figure of this notable trio. 
He was born in Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, June 27, 
1818, his father, George Breck, being a native of Massachu- 
setts; his mother, Catherine D. Israell, was born on the 
Island of Jamaica. He was the fourth son among fourteen 
children, twelve of whom grew to maturity. He was edu- 
cated at Dr. Muhlenberg’s noted academy at College Point, 
Long Island, and after graduating at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1838, entered the General Theological 
; Seminary. A man of lofty ideals and inflexible determina- 
tion, he devoted his life to achieve his aims, one of which was 
to be a missionary, the other the revival of a disciplined re- 
ligious communal life in the church. 

In the course of the summer of 1841, the three volunteers 
were ordained deacons and received their appointment as 
missionaries with an annual stipend of $250 each, and as- 
signed to duty in the Wisconsin wilderness. Agreeably to 
instructions Hobart came in advance of his associates to meet 
the Bishop at the annual convocation at Milwaukee, Aug- 
ust 10 and 11. On August 12, Bishop Kemper initiated him 
into his missionary duties by taking him on a trip to the 
primitive settlements of Prairieville, now Waukesha, Muk- 
wonago, Sugar Creek, Elkhorn, Genoa, Burlington, Roches- 
ter, Rock Prairie, Janesville, Beloit, Aztalan, thence send- 
ing him with a letter to Madison where he conducted services 
alone. Rejoining the prelate they stopped at Whitewater 
and other points on their way to Milwaukee. After visiting 
Green Bay and Duck Creek (Oneida), the Bishop rejoined 
Hobart at Milwaukee and instructed the latter to establish 
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headquarters at Prairieville,” whereupon he went to Racine 
and Southport (Kenosha), where he embarked for New 
York to attend the general convocation. 

Adams, Breck, and Rev. Richard F. Cadle,’® who had 
been appointed their superior, arrived at Milwaukee toward 
the middle of September. Accommodations were scarce in 
busy little Prairieville, but soon the three missionaries se- 
cured a large room in which they lodged and studied, but 
were obliged to share it with the owner’s family when meals 
were served. Father Cadle lived at Racine. In fact he was 
only nominally their superior, resigning the following spring, 
never having visited a single one of their stations. They held 
services at Prairieville Academy** and at various places 
thirty miles to the north, south, and west of the village. 
They provided themselves with a horse and “stogies” for 
their feet, the latter being mud and waterproof(?). They 
catechised children, and while the parents “heard” their les- 
sons, these learned the lessons themselves. On Christmas day 
after services, Rev. Breck baptized a Mr. Brainard and nine 
children. From October 1 to January 1, the three mission- 
aries had ridden 1,851 miles and walked 736 miles. Father 
Cadle lost his way when returning from Green Bay and 
nearly perished. They now had one student. 

On his short visit to the East the Bishop received a num- 


* The site of the first white settlement in Waukesha County (1834) was at 
first known as Prairie Village, then Prairieville. It was incorporated in 1846 as 
a village under that name, but changed officially to Waukesha in 1847 to con- 
form to the name of the county which was organized in 1846. 


* Rev. Richard Fish Cadle came as a missionary to Green Bay in 1825; 
1830 to 1834 superintendent of the Mission School there; then in charge of the 
Oneida Mission on Duck Creek; afterward chaplain at Fort Crawford, Prairie du 
Chien; then superior of Nashotah. He died at Seaford, Delaware, in 1857, aged 
sixty. 

* Prairieville Academy, a two-story stone school, was opened in June, 1841, 
with Silas Chapman as principal. It was absorbed by Carroll College in 1846. 
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ber of donations for the mission which was ever in his 
thoughts. On February 3, 1842, his Diary records: 


... got there [Milwaukee] by 4—kindly recd by Mr. Hull’? in- 
quiries concerning future journies...saw Hobart who had just re- 
turned from Green B[ay].... 


[February] 4, 1842. ...with H[obart] in a cutter to P[rairie- 
ville, now Waukesha |—long talks—Breck went in a wagon I had hired— 
snow melting—at Prairievillage by 2 or at the house of the 3, in one 
room—full of boxes, garments, books &ce—Breck about to make an ap- 
pointment for me at Lisbon—called with Hobart at Dakin—Barstow™ 
... returned to tea...after his | Breck’s] return a conclave—the result 
that Hobart goes immediately to N.Y. to collect $5000 to buy land & 
erect buildings for 50 students.... Adams thinks that there will be 30 
students looking to the ministry by fall.... 


5. Adams started to fulfil an appointment at Elkhorn tomorrow— 
went with Breck 10 miles to Lisbon & preached at Wheaver’s | Weaver's] 
house to a small but attentive congregation, all of whom kneeled—from 
England'*—returned by 2 oc—writing—conversing—preparing for to- 
morrow— 


6. A clear day—two full congregations . .. conf[irmed] 6—24 rec’d 
the Eucharist.... Both [Breck and Hobart] delighted with the events 
of the day—both in surplices & a handsome communion set used, wh{ ich] 
Beasley presented to them’ [for the mission]... . 


7. ... went with Hobart to Milwaukee.... 


8. ... Hobart started for N York.... [Kemper to Green Bay and 
Duck Creek. ]} 


[March] 4. ...at Prairie Village by dark... preached. 


5. Off after an early breakfast. Adams & I walked some miles— 
stopt at Troy for dinner... roads pretty good on the prairies & in the 
openings 22 miles to Troy—-10 to Col Bowmans—met Gen Sheldon & 
Gov Doty—time for tea—in dark to ch two miles—full congregation in 
a school house had been waiting for us an hour—many children pres- 
ent. ... 


“In 1839 Rev. Lemuel B. Hull became the Episcopal rector of Milwaukee 
and vicinity. He died in October, 1843. 

* Charles R. Dakin was a pioneer merchant, S. H. Barstow, a landlord and 
politician. 

“The Weavers, pioneers of 1837, were a large, influential family. 

* Breck with permission later took this to Minnesota, as Nashotah then had 
the set still in use, given by the ladies of St. John’s Chapel, New York. 
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6. I staid at the Col: last night—A[dams] & B[reck] at the D™ 
came over early in the morning—8 miles to Elkhorn...we had 3 full 
services—6 conf[irmed].... 


7. ... to Eagle Prairie 20 miles ... the settlement English... home, 
2 miles, dark, muddy by 10.... 


8. ...at rather a late hour B and I started on horseback—10 miles 
stopt for dinner at Paddocks [S.W. 14, Sec. 31, Town Delafield] & 
found we were one hour too late—galloped our horses 5 miles & found 
a crowded congregation waiting for us in a school house on Baxters 
Prairie [Sec. 15, Town Summit]|—I preached—congregation looked in- 
telligent ...& joined in the service—splendid ride home, lighted by the 
burning prairie—there by 9. 


The experiences encountered on these missionary jour- 
neys were at first shocking to the young disciples so recently 
from the refined East. Writing to his folk late in August, 
1841, Breck observes: 


You can have but little conception of the sangfroid wherewith you 
will be showed to a bed to sleep in, that is in the same room where all 
the rest of the family sleep. When I first came out, I felt awfully bad 
at such .. . barbarities; but I am getting somewhat wild myself; and, fol- 
lowing the example of my good Bishop, can carry on a conversation with 
the family after having gone to bed. Thus we live up to the principle of 
carrying out our Churchmanship under every circumstance. When the 
Bishop last visited us, we once slept eight in a room, and the tattling old 
woman kept the Bishop awake a long time. 

What is civilizing this land is neither education nor Christianity, 
but the introduction of saw-mills !'® 


After indulging in this humorous sally, Breck adds these 
interesting data on the birth of Nashotah House: 


... Our dear Bishop has authorized us to purchase land and build 
a small house, and this we have accordingly done....The color of the 
water [of the lakes] is a living green. ... 

This situation was purchased without my knowledge by the Rev. Mr. 
Hull of Milwaukee, the appointed agent of the Bishop....We have 
contracted for the building of a frame house, 17 feet by 22 feet, to 
cost $350. 


* Life of ... Breck, op. cit., 29. 
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Brother Adams, myself, and Charles Curran [a student] expect to 
begin our moving to Nashotah tomorrow, August 80th, [1842], where 
we shall live in a small frame, 13 feet by 17 feet, and one story high. 
We expect additional lodgers soon, who will be students. In this room 
we are to cook our own victuals (pork, potatoes and tea). Having 
neither bedstead nor mattress, we shall sleep on our buffalo robes, spread 
upon the floor. The place is most accessible, but at the same time de- 
lightfully retired, and in many parts of it hidden. 


Hobart’s quest for contributions in the East was so suc- 
cessful as to warrant the purchase of a site for the mission. 
Prairieville and its immediate neighborhood were not con- 
sidered suitable as a location for an institution of the kind 
contemplated. Besides the price of land thereabout was con- 
siderably higher than the sparsely settled lake region farther 
west. Familiar with that scenic territory through their itin- 
eraries, the missionaries learned during the summer that a 
claim could be bought upon Nashotah lakes, whereupon Mr. 
Adams, accompanied by Rev. Lemuel B. Hull of Mil- 
waukee, rode on horseback to view the tract. Taking their 
lunch of dried beef and biscuit with them, they spent the day 
on the enchanting place. Accordingly the missionaries bought 
the beautiful tract of 464 acres bordering on Upper 
Nashotah Lake and partly on Lower Nashotah. The lakes 
are gems of rare beauty and the name signifies “twins.” Up- 
per Nashotah has no inlet, but is fed by springs below the 
surface, and its greatest depth is 90 feet. It is the northern- 
most of a chain of four lakes draining into Bark River. The 
spacious estate of Nashotah House is situated 14 miles north- 
west by west of Waukesha. 

The original deed was made jointly to the three mission- 
aries, but Adams deeded his interest to Hobart when he re- 
turned to the East in the spring of 1843, and Hobart deeded 
both shares to Breck when he severed his connection with the 
institution toward the end of that year. Adams returned to 
Nashotah in October, 1844, and a year later Breck re- 
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conveyed to him a half share. Curiously this share was again 
deeded back to Breck in 1846. However, there was delay in 
obtaining a final patent owing to the fact that part of the 
property was included in the lands granted to the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal, which, on default of the said com- 
pany, reverted to the state. The remarkable instrument is of 
such historic significance, that it is herewith published." 


Territory of Wisconsin To James Lloyd Breck Patent 


The Territory of Wisconsin To all to whom these presents Shall 
come Greeting. Whereas by the report of the register and Receiver 
appointed for the Sale of certain lands granted to the Territory of Wis- 
consin to aid in the construction of the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal 
pursuant to an act of the Legislature of said Territory entitled an act to 
authorize a farther sale of the Canal Lands and for other purposes ap- 
proved February 24th 1845. It appears that full payment has been 
made by James Lloyd Breck of Milwaukee county in said Territory ac- 
cording to the provisions of the aforesaid act for the South West quarter 
of the North East quarter of section seven in Township Seven North of 
Range Eighteen East containing forty acres According to the official 
plat of the survey of the said lands returned to the General Land Office 
of the United States by the Surveyor General which said tract has been 
purchased by the said James Lloyd Breck. Now know Ye That the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin in consideration of the premises and in conformity 
with the several acts of Congress and of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Wisconsin in such case made and provided Have Given and Granted 
and by these presents do Give and Grant unto the said James Lloyd 
Breck and to his heirs and assigns the said tract above described To Have 
And To Hold the same Together with all the rights and privileges im- 
munities and appurtenances of whatsoever nature thereunto belonging 
unto the said James Lloyd Breck and to his heirs and assigns forever. 
In Testimony whereof I Henry Dodge Governor of the Territory of 
Wisconsin have caused these letters To Be made patent and the Seal of 
said Territory to be affixed Given under my hand and at Madison in 
said Territory the first day of August in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty seven. 

Recorded Feb. 11 a.p. 1848 at 10 34 a.m. 


* Taken from Waukesha County Deeds, ii, 412-414. See also additional con- 
veyances in Deeds, iii, 284-286, and vi, 402-404. 
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Brother Adams, myself, and Charles Curran [a student] expect to 
begin our moving to Nashotah tomorrow, August 80th, [1842], where 
we shall live in a small frame, 13 feet by 17 feet, and one story high. 
We expect additional lodgers soon, who will be students. In this room 
we are to cook our own victuals (pork, potatoes and tea). Having 
neither bedstead nor mattress, we shall sleep on our buffalo robes, spread 
upon the floor. The place is most accessible, but at the same time de- 
lightfully retired, and in many parts of it hidden. 


Hobart’s quest for contributions in the East was so suc- 
cessful as to warrant the purchase of a site for the mission. 
Prairieville and its immediate neighborhood were not con- 
sidered suitable as a location for an institution of the kind 
contemplated. Besides the price of land thereabout was con- 
siderably higher than the sparsely settled lake region farther 
west. Familiar with that scenic territory through their itin- 
eraries, the missionaries learned during the summer that a 
claim could be bought upon Nashotah lakes, whereupon Mr. 
Adams, accompanied by Rev. Lemuel B. Hull of Mil- 
waukee, rode on horseback to view the tract. Taking their 
lunch of dried beef and biscuit with them, they spent the day 
on the enchanting place. Accordingly the missionaries bought 
the beautiful tract of 464 acres bordering on Upper 
Nashotah Lake and partly on Lower Nashotah. The lakes 
are gems of rare beauty and the name signifies “twins.” Up- 
per Nashotah has no inlet, but is fed by springs below the 
surface, and its greatest depth is 90 feet. It is the northern- 
most of a chain of four lakes draining into Bark River. The 
spacious estate of Nashotah House is situated 14 miles north- 
west by west of Waukesha. 

The original deed was made jointly to the three mission- 
aries, but Adams deeded his interest to Hobart when he re- 
turned to the East in the spring of 1843, and Hobart deeded 
both shares to Breck when he severed his connection with the 
institution toward the end of that year. Adams returned to 
Nashotah in October, 1844, and a year later Breck re- 
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conveyed to him a half share. Curiously this share was again 
deeded back to Breck in 1846. However, there was delay in 
obtaining a final patent owing to the fact that part of the 
property was included in the lands granted to the Milwaukee 
and Rock River Canal, which, on default of the said com- 
pany, reverted to the state. The remarkable instrument is of 
such historic significance, that it is herewith published." 


Territory of Wisconsin To James Lloyd Breck Patent 


The Territory of Wisconsin To all to whom these presents Shall 
come Greeting. Whereas by the report of the register and Receiver 
appointed for the Sale of certain lands granted to the Territory of Wis- 
consin to uid in the construction of the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal 
pursuant to an act of the Legislature of said Territory entitled an act to 
authorize a farther sale of the Canal Lands and for other purposes ap- 
proved February 24th 1845. It appears that full payment has been 
made by James Lloyd Breck of Milwaukee county in said Territory ac- 
cording to the provisions of the aforesaid act for the South West quarter 
of the North East quarter of section seven in Township Seven North of 
Range Eighteen East containing forty acres According to the official 
plat of the survey of the said lands returned to the General Land Office 
of the United States by the Surveyor General which said tract has been 
purchased by the said James Lloyd Breck. Now know Ye That the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin in consideration of the premises and in conformity 
with the several acts of Congress and of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Wisconsin in such case made and provided Have Given and Granted 
and by these presents do Give and Grant unto the said James Lloyd 
Breck and to his heirs and assigns the said tract above described To Have 
And To Hold the same Together with all the rights and privileges im- 
munities and appurtenances of whatsoever nature thereunto belonging 
unto the said James Lloyd Breck and to his heirs and assigns forever. 
In Testimony whereof I Henry Dodge Governor of the Territory of 
Wisconsin have caused these letters To Be made patent and the Seal of 
said Territory to be affixed Given under my hand and at Madison in 
said Territory the first day of August in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty seven. 

Recorded Feb. 11 a.v. 1848 at 10 34 a.m. 


* Taken from Waukesha County Deeds, ii, 412-414. See also additional con- 
veyances in Deeds, iii, 284-286, and vi, 402-404. 
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James Lloyd Breck To the Theological Institution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


Whereas certain persons benevolently inclined have heretofore con- 
tributed divers sums of money for the purpose of establishing an In- 
stitution for the education of students in theology and in all those requi- 
sites of Piety obedience and discipline which are needful for the Clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and in reference to which all private 
and personal considerations on the part of the Reverend Pastor and its 
members are to be wholly and studiously subordinate and moreover for 
the furtherance of which any member of the same in their capacity as Lay 
brothers may according to the rules devote their entire time and abilities 
in Teaching or Manual Labour which institution was to be forever under 
the control of that Branch of the Holy Catholic Church—known in 
America as the Protestant Episcopal Church and to be located in the 
North Western portion of the United States that is to say within the 
limits of Wisconsin lowa and the Indian Territory north of the thirty 
six and a half degrees (36 12°) and whereas the said contributions were 
made to William Adams John Henry Hobart James Lloyd Breck that 
they might purchase suitable real estate for the uses aforesaid and where- 
as afterwards the said William Adams John Henry Hobart and James 
Lloyd Breck did purchase for the uses of land being the East Fractional 
half of Section Twelve (12) Town seven (7) Range seventeen (17); East 
of the fourth Principal Meridian and all so to the west Fractional half 
of section seven (7) Town seven (7) Range eighteen (18) East of the 
fourth Meridian in the Territory of Wisconsin containing four hundred 
and sixty four 75/100 acres of land according to Government survey be 
the same more or less and whereas afterwards William Adams did on the 
twenty fourth day of March in the Year of Our Blessed Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and forty three convey to John Henry Hobart 
his heirs and assigns forever all his rights and title to the aforesaid 
described property and whereas afterward John Henry Hobart did on 
the twenty fourth day of November in the Year of Our Blessed Lord 
One thousand eight hundred and forty three remise release and quit 
claim unto James Lloyd Breck his heirs and assigns forever the one un- 
divided half of the aforesaid described property and whereas afterwards 
James Lloyd Breck did on the tenth day of September in the Year of 
our Blessed Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty five remise re- 
lease and quit claim unto William Adams his heirs and assigns forever 
the One undivided half of the aforesaid described property and whereas 
afterwards William Adams did on the ninth day of April in the Year of 
our Blessed Lord One thousand eight hundred and forty six remise re- 
lease and quit claim unto James Lloyd Breck his heirs and assigns forever 
the One undivided half of the aforesaid described property and the said 
James Lloyd Breck did purchase for the uses aforesaid certain other 
real estate described as follows namely that certain property or parcel of 
land being the north half, North East quarter of section seven (7) Town 
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seven (7) Range Eighteen (18) in the Territory of Wisconsin contain- 
ing eighty acres according to the Government survey be the same more 
or less the South West quarter of the North East quarter of section 
seven (7) Town seven (7) north of Range eighteen (18) East in the 
Territory of Wisconsin containing forty acres according to the Govern- 
ment survey be the same more or less. And the same James Lloyd Breck 
did on the eleventh day of September in the Year of our Blessed Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven purchase for the uses of afore- 
said certain other real estate described as follows to wit the North 
East quarter of the South East quarter of Section Six (6) Town seven 
(7) Range Eighteen (18) of the fourth meridian in the Territory of 
Wisconsin and thereby the said James Lloyd Breck became seized in fee 
simple of all the said lands for the above mentioned benevolent purposes. 
Now Therefore Know all men by these presents that the said James 
Lloyd Breck do hold and stand seized of the said premises binding my- 
self my heirs and executors to convey all my rights title and Interest in 
and to the same with all herediments and appurtenances thereunto be- 
longing or appertaining to the said Theological Institution as herein- 
before described when the same shall be made a body corporate with this 
express Proviso that if it become necessary and expedient for the pur- 
pose of better carrying out the purposes of the said donors to sell the 
said real estate before said Theological Institution is made a body cor- 
porate that in that event I James Lloyd Breck may convey the legal title 
as fully and perfectly as I can do now. In hand and seal this Eleventh 
day of November a.p. 1847. 
James Lioyp Breck (Seal) 

Wisconsin Territory) 

Waukesha County ) On this Eleventh day of November a.p. 
1847 personally came before me James Lloyd Breck whose name is 
signed to the foregoing instrument and acknowledged that he executed it 
freely and voluntarily for the purposes therein mentioned. 

A. L, Caserman’® 
Justice Peace 
Recorded February 11 a.p. 1848 
at 10 34 o’clock a.m. 


On September 1, 1842, Deacons Adams and Breck took 
formal possession of the new purchase by holding elaborate 


“The notary was Dr. Alfred L. Castleman (1807-77), a Kentuckian who 
located at Milwaukee in 1835 and some years later at Delafield. He was a mem- 
ber of the second constitutional convention and a surgeon in the Civil War. 
Curiously, there was a Kasselman (sometimes written Casselman) among the 
2,200 German immigrants settled in the province of New York in 1710, whose 
descendants transliterated the name to Castleman. And among the Moravian 
converts on the Shenandoah Valley frontier in 1748, there was a German 
Kasselman whose descendants moved to Kentucky and who likewise changed their 
patronymic to Castleman, the most natural thing to do. 
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religious services under the trees in the presence of two lay 
companions. The only improvement on the premises was a 
claim shanty of rough boards, 17 by 13, minus lath and 
plaster. In this airy palace, consisting of one room, they and 
their associates, including Hobart who returned two weeks 
later, lived until the middle of November. Here they slept, 
washed, cooked, ate, studied, and worshipped. Indeed, here 
they also entertained Bishop Kemper while on his semi-an- 
nual visitation to Wisconsin. At the convocation held at Mil- 
waukee, the prelate examined Messrs. Adams and Breck for 
priests’ orders, and on September 22 joined the missionaries 
at Nashotah to counsel and encourage and to officiate at their 
respective stations. On September 27 his Diary gives a brief 
account of his forenoon’s field work, and then adds this terse 
description: “...then went to Nashotah....a small frame 
house white-washed—one room—beds separated by a curtain 
—books, kitchen utensils &¢—we walked over the grounds— 
are beautiful—the lake is a fine one—very clear water... .” 
He describes the contour of the site for the proposed build- 
ings, speaks of the plans and hopes of his disciples, and their 
intention of also conducting a day school. Then held services 
at Oconomowoc in the evening. 

On October 1 he was back at Nashotah where he preached 
and “ad[ ministered] Eu[charist] to 11.” 


[October] 2, 1842. Finley called upon me before breakfast in a fog, 
having come for me from Mr. Dousman’s'*—off by 8 and at Lisbon by 
10 %4—a deeply interesting day—worship in a barn—chancel, quire 
[choir], robes &c—very full—3 services at intervals of 10 minutes— 
did not leave the ch till all was over.... 


The parish organized by the Bishop at the place now the 
village of Sussex was, with his permission, named St. Al- 


* Talbot C. Dousman, born at Mackinac in 1816, was a noted pioneer of 
the town of Ottawa. He was married to the daughter of George Paddock men- 
tioned in the Bishop’s Diary. Rev. Mr. Hull had held services at his home before 
the coming of the missionaries. 
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ban’s, after the first English martyr. A young Englishman 
attended these services while perched on the haymow and 
was so moved that soon afterward he was enrolled in the 
brotherhood at Nashotah. He became a zealous, apt student, 
and served subsequently for forty years as a prominent 
rector at Milwaukee, the Rev. David Keene, D.D. 

On the third of October the Bishop started in a lumber 
wagon with Adams and Breck, the latter driving, for Green 
Bay and Duck Creek, these being the only places in the terri- 
tory where there were consecrated church edifices, and the 
two deacons were to be advanced to the priesthood at the 
church in the Oneida Indian Reservation, since called 
Oneida. It took them four days to make the journey, stop- 
ping the first night at the site of Fond du Lac with Dr. 
Darling. The next night they stopped with a poor family 
who owned “but one tea spoon.” After a pleasant visit with 
the Rev. Mr. Akerly, rector at Green Bay, and at the old 
Mission House,”° they went on Saturday, October 8, to Duck 
Creek, the guests that night of Rev. Solomon Davis. On 
the ninth the two received priests’ orders by the hands of 
Bishop Kemper, Mr. Akerly, and Mr. Cadle uniting. 

The Bishop engaged another team to take him to Mil- 
waukee, Breck and Adams returning with various articles 
from the abandoned Mission House at Green Bay, including 
a globe, school books, and the eighty-eight pound bell, which 
is still in use at Nashotah House. Before the Bishop left 
Wisconsin, he paid another visit to Nashotah on which occa- 

* The Mission School at Green Bay, supported by the Domestic and Foreign 
Mission Society of the Episcopal church and the government for the education 
of tite Menominee Indians was opened in the spring of 1830, with Rev. Mr. Cadle 
superintendent. In 1834 he was succeeded by Rev. Daniel E. Brown. The school 
was discontinued in 1838 because the tribe had been removed to their new 
reservation north of Shawano. “Documents Relating to the Episcopal Church 
and Mission in Green Bay, 1825-41,” Wis. Hist. Colls., xiv, 450-515. 

The Oneida Indians were removed from New York to Wisconsin in 1825 
and placed on their reservation on Duck Creek, where a mission was established 


among them by the Episcopal Mission Society. They had been visited in New 
York by Bishop Hobart. 
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sion at the request of Adams and Hobart, he appointed 
Breck their head, who thereby became the first president of 
Nashotah House. 

The fall waned, Indian summer passed away, and winter 
set in, but the ardor of the small religious community did not 
cool. Three acres of ground had been broken and fenced, 
and in November they occupied the new building, though it 
was not entirely finished. It was a low, two-story frame 
structure, with two rooms on the first floor and three above, 
with a basement for a workshop. The lower front room 
served as a “common room,” the other as a kitchen. The up- 
per rooms were used for both study and sleeping quarters. 
Here they all lived, studied, and held their daily religious 
services, their number reduced when the clerics were away 
attending to their numerous missions. The historic building 
was finished the following spring and painted blue with paint 
given them, hence it became known as the “Blue House.” 
The Blue House still stands beside the first chapel erected 
during the summer of 1843, although not occupying the 
original site. 

Superior Breck’s correspondence sheds further light on 
the community life at Nashotah during the first winter. Un- 
der date of December 5, 1842, he wrote his mother as fol- 
lows: 


You have learned that we are in our new quarters, and are really 
beginning to feel that we are in a Monastery. We have both cleric and 
lay brethren, but as yet few in number.... 

The students boarding with us are all theological, that is, those 
whom we intend for the Ministry. They are chiefly young men, sons 
of farmers, and all communicants of the Church, save one that is too 
young, but is otherwise a Christian lad, who does a good deal of our 
housework. Our students, like ourselves, are poor, but not the less worthy 
for that. They seek the Ministry, but are unable to attain unto it with- 
out aid; and what aid can we give? We have a house; for this we pay no 
rent,—it belongs to the Church, and so do we. We have land; that is in 
like case; it is fertile beyond all calculation (that is to an eastern man). 
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They work four hours a day for their board and washing—and we give 
them their education without cost. Thus their clothing is their only ex- 
pense; and to enable them to purchase this, we shall give them siz weeks 
vacation during harvest, when they can earn the highest wages. In the 
winter they can split rails, for fencing in the spring. Our other stu- 
dents, not lay brethren of our House, will board with families nigh at 
hand, and pay for their tuition. 

Brother Adams and myself work four hours, except when we are 
teaching or doing Missionary labor. We must all work for our board. 
[Example was necessary. He does not account for Hobart who probably 
covered other parts of Wisconsin. | 

... We rise at 5 a.m. Matins at 6. The Morning Service of the 
Church at 9. On Wednesdays and Fridays, the Litany at 12. On Thurs- 
days the Holy Eucharist at the same hour of 12. The Evening Service 
at the Church at 3, and Family Prayer or Vespers at 6:30 or 7 p.m. 


Our students labor between 7 and 9 in the morning and 1 and 38 in the 
afternoon. 


On February 9, 1843, he wrote: 


Our household consists of seven, and yet nearly all that they eat 
is the free gift of the people. [Visited by many of all creeds. These 
were cordially treated and hospitably entertained. A basement under the 
new house was used for a workshop; first floor, classroom and chapel; 
second floor, lodgings. Three thousand five hundred dollars was sent 
them in the gross, aside from their missionary stipends. | 


Notwithstanding the new superior’s elation over this 
auspicious beginning, the early years of Nashotah House 
were filled with disappointments and setbacks. The years of 
1843-44 were especially trying. After recovering from a 
severe attack of pneumonia, Adams resigned and returned to 
New York, to be followed by Hobart at the end of 1843. 
Rev. William Walsh, of the General Theological Seminary, 
class of *42, who had been officiating at Racine and South- 
port, came to help out temporarily. These defections grieved 
Breck, for on Adams’ departure, he comments: 


What we most need is men that will throw themselves heart and soul 
into the work... . These, in time, will be raised up. 
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, But he does not despair, for he adds courageously: 


...Our greatest encouragement rests in this one thing, viz., that 
our Bishop is wholly with us, and is working as hard for us, as we are 
ourselves; nothing is done here but that it has his sanction, or awaits it. 
Almost every week we receive a long letter from him; and, what is more, 
he is thinking of making Nashotah his residence... . 








| Regardless of these setbacks, he rejoices in the same 
letter that “Our Mission is gaining respect in this country, 
and abroad,” and that donations were coming from the East. 
“..+ We have entered our chapel at Prairie Village.... 
Within fifteen miles we now preach at twelve different 
places. ...” And in August he writes his mother: “We have 
just received two large boxes of clothing, one from Phila- 
delphia and the other from Boston.” 

In June, 1843, the Bishop was in the East attending the 
graduating exercises of the General Theological Seminary 
and the board meeting, making the strongest efforts to in- 
duce two or more young clergymen to join Nashotah. He 
was also tireless in soliciting funds and students, visiting the 
leading centers for that purpose. 

In September, 1843, the Bishop was again in Wisconsin, 
spending days with the missionaries, officiating, consulting, 
planning, encouraging. He writes: 





...I consent to go to the East as soon as possible to obtain one or 
more men for the Nh. Mission.... Breck states that 160.60, with the 
order for $100. which I have given, will enable them to finish all the 
buildings they have under way.... 












[September] 10. ... but one of those I have engaged has come on— 
the one from Troy.... Weaver has left, his father wanting him—the 
students are now 6...everything is exceedingly nice and neat—there 
will now soon be preparations for me, 5 cle, & 20 students.... 






Bishop Kemper returned to Wisconsin, January 13, 
1844, remaining till the end of March. During his stay he 
officiated almost daily somewhere in the territory, but spent 
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considerable time at Nashotah, whence he made a number of 
interesting tours from Southport to Green Bay, and from 
Milwaukee to Mineral Point. 


[January] 18, 1844. [Nashotah] bright, cold morning—Enucharist 
at 9—at noon 7 Swedes called—intelligent looking men—Mr. Peterson 
made a good speech in English & handed me a letter in English and 
Swedish—having read it I replied that I rec’d their application with 
pleasure, that I would aid them to the extent of my abilities, would re- 
ceive Unonius as a candidate ...I proposed confirmation as the rite by 
wh[ich] they should join our church—they promised to think of it—in 
Sweden priests confirm—and that only by blessing, not by putting on of 
hands—they all dined with us—had roast beef & ham—boiled rice after- 
wards. . . 74 


19. ...a study to myself.... 


21. off soon after breakfast with W[alsh], A[kerly], & 4 of the 
students—14 miles to Prairie Village... admitted Walsh to Priests or- 
ders...dinner at Lockwoods with B[reck]...B & I to Lisbon in a 
cutter—Breck says he thinks had it not been for the peculiar service 
Nashotah never wl’d have been commenced....I told him to continue 
using it and I would try to draw up some others....tea at J. Wheavers 
[ Weaver’s]|—-service in the school house—crowded like the ch[urch] to 
overflowing—at neither place could all sit... ad|ministered] Com|mun- 
ion] to 18—40 odd in morning—here there are about 30 [communicants | 
—home with W. Weaver two miles—his father—30-+ grand children 
here—all from the neighborhood of Hastings [in Sussex] here... . 


22. ... started... from [for] Green Bay with A[kerly], D[avis] 
& W[alsh].... 


28. ...ad[mitted] Akerly to priests orders.... 


[February] 9. ...left Mrs. D[avis] at Parson’s...at Nashotah 
soon after 12—Leach sick a bed—& the cooking deranged ... B[reck] 
went after Mrs. D. & brot her to prayers & tea.... 


11. fine morning—up early & turned out of my bedroom by the heat 
of the stove—attended family prayer... here Mr & Mrs Davis—he read 
prayers at first service—& he preached at the 2d & assisted me in the 


“They were members of the aristocratic Swedish settlement begun at Pine 
Lake in 1841. The original twelve families included two barons, a baroness, 
and former officials in Sweden. The spokesman, Knut Bengt. Peterson, was a 
former paymaster in the Swedish army. Soon they were joined by more prac- 
tical Danes and Norwegians. See “The Swedish Settlement on Pine Lake,” by 


Mabel V. Hansen in Wisconsin Magazine of History, viii (September, 1924), 
88-51. 
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twenty-first at Madison, twenty-third at Mineral Point, 
thence to Iowa. 


Notwithstanding his optimism and determination, Bishop 
Kemper, while toiling incessantly in his large, difficult juris- 
diction, never forgot the welfare of Nashotah House. The 
defection of Adams, Hobart, and Walsh gave him deep con- 


cern. During this trying period he wrote a clergyman in the 
East: 


I lost three missionaries last year and this Territory gained 70,000 
inhabitants. The Theological Department of Nashotah is of the first im- 
portance, clergymen will not come to us from the East.—If it is fostered 
for a few years it will become a Propaganda not only for the West, 
but even for our foreign stations. [A prophesy which has come true. | 


On June 24, 1844, Breck wrote his Bishop: 


The Brethren are labouring hard to bring about a supply of food 
for the approaching winter. We are now twenty lay-brethren and my- 
self, and the expenses of an household upon the start are very great— 
with about four exceptions the mission clothes them all, which at $25. 
per annum would make $400., but the first year nearer $500, for those 
that have come are in many respects very meagerly clad; and up to the 
present we have had all our food to purchase, besides buildings to erect, 
&c: so that the next 12 months will be the trying time with Nashotah— 
in the autumn we shall have to purchase or rather pay for 600 wgt of 
butter that we have ordered to be laid down.... But, dear Bishop, we 
must make our own butter another year—There are two brethren here 
that understand fully both the making of butter & cheese—indeed do now 
make from our two cows a few pounds per week—and better butter I 
never wish to eat—but we must have 10 or 12 good cows and a milk 
house by the lake & an ice house. I do, moreover, see another necessity 
that will without doubt arise ere long, viz: the doing a portion & in time 
all the washing ourselves—we cannot pay out $250 a year for 20 brethren 
— $500 for 40—all except shirts & the finer clothing may be done—I have 
never hinted anything of the kind to the Brethren as yet, but they have 
to me. In time it will work out. We have bought a wagon for $60. new, 
an eastern make; also a superior yoke of oxen for $60.... 





The Bishop paid an unexpected visit to Nashotah, 
July 13, 1844, remaining for a few days during which these 
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and other matters were discussed before leaving for the East. 
More students coming. 

Although greatly disappointed by the departure of 
Walsh in May, brave Breck was not discouraged, for he 
wrote his brother: 


Think of your old classmate Odenheimer sending me at a single 
draft $500! If we were in debt, I should be entirely discouraged; but we 
are entirely free....We expect to open a day-school for boys on the 
Ist of May, to be taught by the lay-brothers of the Mission... . 


The institution would surely have closed at this trying 
period but for Breck’s unswerving fidelity and unquenchable 
optimism. An incident related by one of the students, after- 
ward the Rev. Dr. George P. Schetky, illustrates, as noth- 
ing else could, the situation then prevailing. Some years 
after the occurrence he wrote that two clergymen came to 
visit the brotherhood in July, 1844. There was a bare larder, 
and John Cornelius (an Oneida Indian) was dispatched to 
hunt the old rooster and hen, which with one pullet, consti- 
tuted the whole remaining stock of poultry. Brother Breck 
went to the kitchen, where Brother Keene was engaged in 
preparing breakfast. As he came out he was heard saying 
to Brother Keene, “put in plenty of pepper” and it was im- 
mediately surmised that the clergy were to have chicken 
soup. The Rev. Messrs. Akerly and Unonius read the 
service. During the chanting of the Venite, the crack of 
John’s gun was heard, and soon he came past the window, 
where the student was seated at the west end of the chapel, 
carrying the dead rooster into the kitchen. During the T'e 
Deum he was dodging around the schoolroom, chasing the old 
hen and pullet with a gun in hand. Crack! a series of cack- 
lings, and soon he walked to the kitchen with the old hen. 
Breakfast was ready by 8 o'clock. In front of Rev. Breck 
was a large tin pan containing the chicken soup which he dis- 
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communion...the Ch[urch] quite full in the morning. [This is their 
first church at Nashotah, which still stands, though removed from its 
original site.] ... Breck returned & we started for Oconomowoc where 
I preached to a full house—many endeavored to unite in the service— 
D[avis] and wife there—bid them farewell at Mrs. Parsons... . 


12. ... Bingham the student from Canandaigua arrived, not a little 
fagged...dined at F[ribert’s] with B[reck], W[alsh], Unonius, the 
2 Danes from Milwaukee, Peterson & G[asman]**—Mrs. U lives there 
with her little boy—F’s family not yet come over... F. has promised to 
go with B[reck] to the Prussians**—he is a man of some knowledge & 
wit—has a beautiful location on Pine Lake—young Wheelock arrived. 
... [a son of a most respectable Methodist minister. ]** 


13. ... W[alsh] informed me of his intention to return home in 


May—rtealizes the importance of the Mission as a school... thinks 
Adams wld return. ... 


16. ... when Mr. B[reck] returned on Wednesday he bro’t Irish 
from Southport, an additional student. ... 


17. ... B[reck] & I off at 5, unable to get a horse sooner... at 


Nanscounss [Nanscawen] by 7.... [Met several church people and re- 
mained for the night. ] 


18. ...Ch[urch] nearly full—16 com[municants] ...John with me 
to the forests [one of the Indians], an hour too early... called at the 
house once Coles—room very plain—full... returned to P.V. at Bar- 
stow’s—after tea B & I off the hostler at the stables in P.V. had 
changed part of the harness, coming down a hill the sleigh touched the 
horse, he kicked & attempted to run off, stopt him, fixed up & started 
again—it occurred a second time, then we were in great danger—we 
stopt the horse notwithstanding his great efforts to be off. B. recd one 
slight kick in the leg, the sleigh was broken—I set off on foot ten 
miles carrying my over coat pockets full & the Bags of B & I.—he over- 
took me after a while & relieved me from the bags wh[ich] he placed on 
the horse—I carried the tankard in my hand—fell over—it was slippery, 
& occasionally muddy—the hills became very difficult to ascend—at home 
9 1%4—sent Beeby with the horse to Edgerton 5 miles—back at 2—my 
stockings were wet... ate heartily of bread & butter. 


*™Lauritz J. Fribert, born in Denmark, 1808; college education, A.B., 1825, 
LL.B., 1829; to Pine Lake, 1843. Hans Gasman, a native of Norway and a 
former member of the Norwegian parliament. Both settled in Ashippun and 
helped organize the Episcopal parish there. 

* Orthodox Lutherans who had settled on the Rock River in the south- 
eastern part of Dodge and the northeastern part of Jefferson counties. The first 
body of these “Old Lutherans” came to Wisconsin in 1839. 


* According to Nathaniel Walton, Elder Wheelock held the first religious 
services in the county. 
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Regardless of this experience, Breck and the Bishop con- 
tinued their strenuous missionary excursions the following 
days in various directions, over roads often almost impass- 
able and full of stumps, ruts, and mudholes, with logs laid 
crosswise in the low places, spine racking corduroys. ‘These 
trips were interspersed with solemn religious services at 
Nashotah House, examinations, discussions of matters spirit- 


ual and temporal, and the preparation of a sermon and acts 
which Unonius translated into Swedish. 


[March] 3. ...the ride to Pine Lake very cold—we robed in Gas- 
man’s kitchen & commenced service at 11 oc—there was a nice communion 
table under the window—the majority of the people had to stand— 
having had the full morning service in the chapel at 6, I commenced with 
the ante-c[ommunion]—Unonius reading the Collects, Epistle & Gospel 
in Swedish—then they sang—then I preached & U. repeated—they sang 
again—then the confirmation Service most of which U. repeated—con- 
firmed 7... addressed them & U. repeated in Swedish, was much affected 
—& he & the two ladies from Sweden wept—singing again in Swedish— 
ad|ministered] Eu[charist] about 25—14 our people—the foreigners un- 
accustomed to communion except once or twice a year—there are about 
75 com[municants] among them—B[reck] read the preface to conf |[ir- 
mation] & ad. the cup...a parish was formed and about 110 names 
given in of men, women & children—we had a nice déj[e]uner 4 la 
fourchette [luncheon]—some seated at table & others standing... then 
tea handed round by the dgs [daughters] ... at 3 144 we went 14 mile to 
the burying ground, an acre fenced in, with a gate... where I conse- 
crated by the service I had prepared. We walked in procession from the 
gate to the center repeating de profundis—lI laid the act on the ground— 
& Friburg [Fribert] the new senior warden took it up—home by 5 14... 
in the burying ground Unonius came up to me with one of the Norwegians 
to say that his people thanked me for my services... . 


On the fourth the Bishop, Mr. Breck, and Taft, one of 
the students driving a wagon with two horses, left for Troy, 
Elkhorn, Delavan, Geneva, Burlington, Rochester, Muk- 
wonago, and Prairie Village, returning on the ninth. On the 
tenth, he officiated twice at Nashotah, leaving next day for 
Wauwatosa and Milwaukee; on the nineteenth at Janesville, 
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twenty-first at Madison, twenty-third at Mineral Point, 
thence to Iowa. 


Notwithstanding his optimism and determination, Bishop 
Kemper, while toiling incessantly in his large, difficult juris- 
diction, never forgot the welfare of Nashotah House. The 
defection of Adams, Hobart, and Walsh gave him deep con- 


cern. During this trying period he wrote a clergyman in the 
Kast: 


I lost three missionaries last year and this Territory gained 70,000 
inhabitants. The Theological Department of Nashotah is of the first im- 
portance, clergymen will not come to us from the East.—If it is fostered 
for a few years it will become a Propaganda not only for the West, 
but even for our foreign stations. [A prophesy which has come true. } 


On June 24, 1844, Breck wrote his Bishop: 


The Brethren are labouring hard to bring about a supply of food 
for the approaching winter. We are now twenty lay-brethren and my- 
self, and the expenses of an household upon the start are very great— 
with about four exceptions the mission clothes them all, which at $25. 
per annum would make $400., but the first year nearer $500, for those 
that have come are in many respects very meagerly clad; and up to the 
present we have had all our food to purchase, besides buildings to erect, 
&c: so that the next 12 months will be the trying time with Nashotah— 
in the autumn we shall have to purchase or rather pay for 600 wgt of 
butter that we have ordered to be laid down.... But, dear Bishop, we 
must make our own butter another year—There are two brethren here 
that understand fully both the making of butter & cheese—indeed do now 
make from our two cows a few pounds per week—and better butter I 
never wish to eat—but we must have 10 or 12 good cows and a milk 
house by the lake & an ice house. I do, moreover, see another necessity 
that will without doubt arise ere long, viz: the doing a portion & in time 
all the washing ourselves—we cannot pay out $250 a year for 20 brethren 
—$500 for 40—all except shirts & the finer clothing may be done—I have 
never hinted anything of the kind to the Brethren as yet, but they have 
to me. In time it will work out. We have bought a wagon for $60. new, 
an eastern make; also a superior yoke of oxen for $60... . 


The Bishop paid an unexpected visit to Nashotah, 
July 13, 1844, remaining for a few days during which these 
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and other matters were discussed before eaving for the East. 
More students coming. 

Although greatly disappointed by the departure of 
Walsh in May, brave Breck was not discouraged, for he 
wrote his brother: 


Think of your old classmate Odenheimer sending me at a single 
draft $500! If we were in debt, I should be entirely discouraged; but we 
are entirely free....We expect to open a day-school for boys on the 
Ist of May, to be taught by the lay-brothers of the Mission. ... 


The institution would surely have closed at this trying 
period but for Breck’s unswerving fidelity and unquenchable 
optimism. An incident related by one of the students, after- 
ward the Rev. Dr. George P. Schetky, illustrates, as noth- 
ing else could, the situation then prevailing. Some years 
after the occurrence he wrote that two clergymen came to 
visit the brotherhood in July, 1844. There was a bare larder, 
and John Cornelius (an Oneida Indian) was dispatched to 
hunt the old rooster and hen, which with one pullet, consti- 
tuted the whole remaining stock of poultry. Brother Breck 
went to the kitchen, where Brother Keene was engaged in 
preparing breakfast. As he came out he was heard saying 
to Brother Keene, “put in plenty of pepper” and it was im- 
mediately surmised that the clergy were to have chicken 
soup. The Rev. Messrs. Akerly and Unonius read the 
service. During the chanting of the Venite, the crack of 
John’s gun was heard, and soon he came past the window, 
where the student was seated at the west end of the chapel, 
carrying the dead rooster into the kitchen. During the Te 
Deum he was dodging around the schoolroom, chasing the old 
hen and pullet with a gun in hand. Crack! a series of cack- 
lings, and soon he walked to the kitchen with the old hen. 
Breakfast was ready by 8 o'clock. In front of Rev. Breck 
was a large tin pan containing the chicken soup which he dis- 
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pensed to the guests. The only virtue to the soup was that it 
was hot, Brother Keene having faithfully fulfilled the injunc- 
tions he had received. The attempts on the part of the 
visitors to make any impression on the meat were soon 
abandoned. The Rev. Mr. Breck in his usual bland and 
courteous manner attended to the guests, who, each with 
politeness declined to be served a second time. (But each of 
the guests sent him $5.00 to buy a new supply of poultry.) 
On September 28, 1844, Superior Breck wrote as follows: 


We have received no abundant supply of money since last spring, 
but have been, nevertheless, kept from distress; we are in debt about 
$200. We have all the provisions necessary for the ensuing winter, save 
wheat and pork; both will be cheap. Also, we have the most part of the 
winter's clothing that will be necessary; yet this must amount to nigh on 
$100, which for twenty or more is moderate, compared with last winter. 
We have put in twenty-four acres of wheat for next year, and shall raise 
our own pork. There have been some depredations committed in the 
neighborhood, so that now we have to keep two of the students statedly 
sleeping in the wash-house, which is not yet either lathed or plastered. 
The school-house is lathed, but not plastered. We have had $10 given us 
to buy fowls with, and have turned the horse-stable into a poultry house, 
no longer keeping even so much as a single horse. The farmwork is done 
by oxen. We shall require, to pay what we owe, and to meet necessary 
expenses, nearly $500 the coming winter. 


Yet, although they had taken no vow of poverty like 
their prototypes, the brotherhood sometimes fared poorly. 
In the spring of 1845 there was a time of real want at the 
mission. Having made it a rule never to go in debt for their 
daily support, when provisions ran short they lived on what 
they had until supplies arrived or the money with which to re- 
plenish them. More than once their diet was reduced actually 
to bread and water, with but a meager quantity of the former. 
When the brothers were out to “lay-read” at their respective 
stations, they were entertained by some one of the faithful 
who often apologized for the rude board offered them, with 
the intimation that, no doubt, at the mission they were used 
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to better fare. On such occasions the loyal candidates as- 
sured their hosts that they enjoyed the meal set before them, 
but never alluded to their want at the mission. But truth will 
out and in time the neighborhood learned of their plight. 
Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, in a contribution to the Eve- 
ning Wisconsin on Rev. James Lloyd Breck, published forty 
years ago, throws some light on this distressful period at 
Nashotah. She says in part: 


Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Dunlap, little girls at the time, well re- 
member these days of stress at the mission. The connection between Na- 
shotah and the church people at Prairieville was very close. On Sundays 
when the clergy did not appear at the village to conduct services, Prairie- 
ville folk drove to Nashotah. They were often invited to dine at the 
mission table, and knowing the condition of the mission larder they 
always took with them a substantial basket of eatables. We may imagine 
they were welcome guests. 

On the other hand both priests and students were frequently enter- 
tained in the households of which these ladies, then children, were 
members. Mrs. Whitney owes her thorough grounding in the catechism 
to Mr. Breck’s careful teaching. Services were held at one time in the 
dining room of the Prairieville House, her home, and her father, Mr. 
Barstow, used to go around with his sleigh and gather up the congre- 
gation. 

Mrs. Dunlap relates that upon one Thanksgiving either in 1845 or 
1846, the whole Nashotah contingent had tramped over to Prairieville 
and held services, whereupon Mr. Chesley, her father, had invited the 
superior and all of the party not bidden elsewhere to his house for 
dinner. Mr. Breck explained that only one or two of the party had 
received invitations, but Mr. Chesley was not daunted and so found him- 
self host at a dinner party of thirty strapping young men, including two 
Indians, fresh from a fourteen mile tramp in the winter. Mrs. Dunlap 
remembers that there was a deer in the house and plenty for all, which 
speaks for the hospitality of those days. 


With such undaunted leadership, now reinforced by the 
return of the zealful Adams, the struggling institution gave 
promise of permanent success. But not all of its recruits per- 
severed. The hardships and labor incident to the communal 
life at the mission were so discouraging to some that they 
were lured back to the comforts of more attractive and con- 
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ventional fields. While these desertions reduced the number 
of its theological graduates, the steadfast who finished the 
divinity course in early Nashotah were imbued by the zeal 
and self-sacrifice of the founders. The first of these was Rev. 
Gustaf Unonius, ordained by Bishop Kemper to the diacon- 
ate in March, 1845, and to the priesthood in August of that 
year. He became a distinguished churchman both here and 
in Sweden to which country he later returned. Five of the six 
graduates of 1847 became prominent priests of the church, 
while one made his mark as a physician. Nashotah’s trials 
and tribulations did not end with 1845, but these will not be 
detailed as heretofore, and only the outstanding events of 
the succeeding years will be chronicled. 


1845 


The diocese of Missouri having been organized and de- 
tached from Bishop Kemper’s jurisdiction, he established his 
headquarters at Milwaukee. 

1846 

April 14. Bishop Kemper bought land one-half mile east 
of Nashotah House and on November 9 occupied the small, 
rude dwelling of the former owner. Here he was joined by 
his children, who had lived in the East. After eleven years of 
homelessness, the Bishop again had a home. (Afterward he 
built a stone house, still standing, in which he lived until his 
death. ) 

Seabury Society of Trinity Parish, New Haven, sent 
$75. 

1847 

The brickyard was commenced under H. P. Sexton early 
this year. 

June 17. Report of the Board of Visitors: “Nashotah 
bids fair to become a Propaganda for our Holy faith.” 

June 22. Breck’s parents visit him. 
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July 6. Acknowledge very valuable box from Seabury 
Society. 

July 27. Kemper’s Diary states: “... here to tea... Dr. 
Muhlenberg & Mr. and Mrs. John H. Swift & children—M 
& the Ss delighted—the .Ss remained over night.” 


July 28. “Dr. M. sent word he could not come to break- 
fast being sick...here Breck, Kip, wife & sister... with 
them to Nashotah—long talk with Dr. Muhlenberg—has 
read the rules, they have a great deal of practical wisdom— 
all at chapel prayers....” 


July 30. “...Kip and the 4 ladies started at 10—Dr. 
M & Breck came down [to the Bishop’s home]—M. is in 
favor of a charter, a close corporation—of soliciting funds 
for a building to be erected now in part &c—is opposed to 
the twice daily repetition of dearly beloved—wishes introit 
&e¢ with the communion.” 

Rev. Dr. Kip of Albany, New York, and later Bishop of 
California, made a report of his visit to Nashotah. He after- 


ward published his report from which the following data are 
gleaned: 


Scattered over the grounds of the Mission, under the lofty oak trees, 
are eight or ten low wooden buildings, devoted to its use. Chapel, dormi- 
tories, dining-hall, workshop, recitation-rooms, are all, here, constructed 
with that simplicity and plainness to which their poverty has compelled 
them to adhere. ... The view from this spot is probably one of the most 
enchanting that the world can furnish. 


He states that the laundry saved $500 a year. Servants 
were not obtainable from the Americans. The cook, a negro 
from a lake steamer, received $25 a month—an enormous 
sum. He was told again and again, “Here we cannot get 
servants; we are obliged to do our own work.” 

He reports that the roster of students of that year in- 
cluded Americans, English, Irish, Swedes, Danes, a Nor- 
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wegian, a converted Jew, and several Oneida Indians from 
Duck Creek. He says further that during the last year the 
members of the mission had seventeen stations for preaching 
and lay reading within a circuit of thirty miles. 

In term time their daily routine, he writes, was as follows: 
6 A.M., prayers; 7, breakfast; 8 to 12, study and labor; 12 o., 
litany; 12:30 p.m., dinner; 1:30 to 5:30, labor; then evening 
prayer in chapel; 7 p.m., tea; study till bedtime. In January 
and February only two hours of labor were required. 

He also reports that $13,007.34 had been received from 
September 12, 1841 to June 17, 1847. Expended for land, 
$1,180.30; for buildings, $3,870.00; for clearing, plowing, 
and fencing 82 acres of land, $820.00; for furniture, tools, 
live stock, and other property, $2,487.31. The number of 
students actually supported had been equal to 96 for one 
year. Their cost had been found to be $75.00 per year instead 
of $25.00 and $50.00 as supposed. The labor done had been 
found to be worth $2,512.77, but had fallen short of their 
support $4,649.73. 

The institution was chartered as Nashotah House, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1847. The incorporators were Jackson Kemper, 
James Lloyd Breck, William Adams, Solomon Davis, and 
Benjamin Akerly. Thenceforth the school was officially 
known as Nashotah House. 


1848 


During the earlier part of this year Rev. Breck made 
this significant comment on the new charter: “We have Uni- 
versity powers by the charter, the title of the Institution be- 
ing, ‘Nashotah House’; ‘Religious’ ought to have been in- 
serted between the two words.” 


February 3. $75 from the Seabury Society. Breck cor- 


responds with them. He says the accommodations are in- 
adequate. 
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May 28. To his brother he writes: “Brother Adams... 
teaches Theology, Profane History, Hebrew, and some other 
branches when necessary. A... Danish student [who com- 
mands seven languages] is teacher in the languages. An- 
other candidate is teacher of mathematics and English 
branches. Besides three classes in Practical Religion, I do 
also teach a class in Greek.”*® 


August 6. Dr. Shelton preached. (He was from Buffalo, 
a benefactor of Nashotah House. Shelton Hall is named for 
him. ) 

August 9. Breck mentions the marriage of Adams to 
Bishop Kemper’s daughter. 

August 29. Bishop Kemper writes that “... Mr. Breck 
considers he is about carrying out the original designs of 
Nashotah. .. .” 


September 21. The Bishop records a meeting “of 
trustees of N. House....” 


1849 


January 26. The Bishop writes: “... attended Faculty 
[meeting] ... agreed if more money does not come it [in]— 
all buildings, improvements, & works shall be suspended for 
a year.... 

November 13. The Bishop’s Diary records: “... Breck 
wants to leave—or return [to] a religious House... .” 


November 21. Breck made a pedestrian tour with the 
Bishop to Green Bay and lost his way en route. Called on 
the Brothertown Indians in Calumet County. Their “Yankee 
attire” did not please him. Then visited the Stockbridge In- 
dians just beyond who still adhered to their native garb. 
He thought nothing more beautiful and saintlike than an 


“The Danish linguist was J. B. Christensen, afterward a teacher and of 
some prominence politically. The family was of considerable note in Denmark. 
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aged Christian Indian woman robed in her blanket. (Their 
simple attire reminded him of the robes worn by nuns. ) 


“c 


December 27. Kemper writes: “... here Breck, he starts 
today for the East chiefly to get a fellow-worker—may be 
absent 2 or 3 Mos....” 

After Mr. Breck’s departure, Mr. Adams not only con- 
tinued to attend to his regular duties, but also acted as tem- 
porary pastor and the executive head of the institution, as- 
sisted in the latter capacity by the student bookkeeper, 
George Schetky. On February 18 Breck sent his resignation 
from the East, having decided to do missionary work in Min- 
nesota which had been organized as a territory the year be- 
fore. His resignation was accepted and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Bishop, Rev. Azel D. Cole, a classmate of the 
founders, was unanimously elected president by the board 
of trustees. The situation was regarded as exceedingly grave, 
for although the gross assets of the institution aggregated 
$15,000, these were not available to pay the indebtedness of 
$3,500 which was urgent. Under the circumstances it was 
decided to retrench to the utmost. Accordingly all but twelve 
students were dismissed, these higher classmen voluntarily 
pledging themselves to perform their various tasks faithfully 
in laundry, clothing room, library, garden, and on the farm. 
But Breck was loyal to the last and together with Adams 
raised funds sufficient to meet the most pressing engage- 
ments. 

Breck’s principal reason for leaving, as disclosed by his 
letters, was the apparent hopelessness of establishing at 
Nashotah a real monastic brotherhood as originally planned. 
Undoubtedly he was also actuated by his impelling mission- 
ary zeal. In 1840 the population of Wisconsin was 30,945, 
and that of the present area of Waukesha County only 
2,256; that of the four northwestern towns then included in 
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Summit, only 335. It was then, indeed, a wilderness. By 
1850 the population of the county had increased to 19,258. 
It was no longer a frontier region. Like Missionary Bishop 
Kemper, who until 1859 declined to accept election to a fixed 
diocese, Breck had an almost irresistible urge to be a mis- 
sionary on the western frontier. As early as June 22, 1843, 
he wrote his sister-in-law in the East: 


... Something has much of late impressed me that my life is not al- 
ways to be spent in Wisconsin. This may be a delusion of the devil, or a 
presumption in me as to the future; but the thought has at various times 
impressed itself on my mind that I shall be a Missionary in the midst of 
the Rocky Mountains, and then what will one’s life be? 


He did not dream that he would end his noble career in 
California, then a part of Mexico. Like the Bishop he was 
also deeply concerned in the spiritual and material welfare of 
the Indians. 

Before returning to Nashotah to bid farewell to his 
former associates, Breck wrote his sister: 


... But whilst I am going away from Nashotah, it is made the less 
painful by reason of the excellent man, the Rev. Azel D. Cole, that is 
expected to become its head the next week,—a man in whom we all have 
the greatest confidence. Besides I hope to establish a bond of lasting 
union between this Mission and the new one, which will mutually benefit 


both. [It did. Until 1859, Minnesota was under Bishop Kemper’s juris- 
diction. } 


From the fourth to the eighteenth of June, Rev. Breck 
tarried at Nashotah House, proceeding thence to Minnesota 
to engage in the work of an associate mission. He was ac- 
companied by the Rev. Timothy Wilcoxson of Connecticut, 
and the Rev. John A. Merrick, a deacon, of Philadelphia. 
He established an Indian mission at Gull Lake in 1852 and 
one at Leech Lake in 1856, both in northern Minnesota. 
Forced to leave by the Chippewa Indians in 1857, he was one 
of the founders and professors of the Episcopalian Theologi- 
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cal Seminary, now called Seabury, and other establishments 
at Faribault, also re-enacting there his missionary labors 
among the pioneers of that region. Later he went to Cali- 
fornia where he engaged in similar self-sacrificing activities 
until his death in 1876. 

Breck was six feet in height, of striking appearance, and 
strong personality. Well does he deserve the title bestowed 
on him: “Apostle of the Wilderness.” 

Dr. Breck’s departure proved but a temporary setback 
to Nashotah House which turned out only a single graduate 
in 1850. Dr. Cole, his efficient successor, took charge in Sep- 
tember of that year and the following June a class of four 
was graduated, and by 1858 the annual class of graduates 
numbered ten. During this decade a number of substantial 
improvements were made, notably the erection of Bishop 
White Hall. a large brick structure of three stories contain- 
ing thirty-two rooms with a spacious attic above, costing 
$9,000.(!) It was named for the first presiding bishop of 
the American church. The well-lighted attic was used for 
religious services until the completion of the present stone 
chapel. The hall continued its usefulness until destroyed by 
fire due to lightning in the summer of 1915. 

The faculty was augmented in 1854 by the arrival of 
Rev. James DeKoven, a native of Connecticut. An alumnus 
of Columbia and of the General Theological Seminary, he 
assumed the chair of church history and the pastorate of 
St. Chrysostom Church at nearby Delafield. By direction of 
Bishop Kemper he shortly afterward established a prepara- 
tory school at the latter place. It was called St. John’s Hall 
and was intended as a feeder to Nashotah. Racine College, 
opened as a church college and grammar school in 1852, had 
suffered such serious reverses during the financial crisis of 
1857 and 1858, that it was deemed imperative to merge St. 
John’s with it. This was done on September 30, 1859, the 
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day after Bishop Kemper laid the cornerstone of the new 
chapel. The catalogue of Nashotah Theological Seminary 
for 1859-60, says of this merger: 


... The hive had become so full and crowded that of necessity it 
swarmed. During the two years last past it would have happened at 
any time if another shelter could have been found....As that seemed 
impossible, we rejoiced in the going forth of a colony to occupy the 
buildings of Racine College....They are preparing to return to us in 
due time, and join us here in the studies prescribed for candidates for 


Holy Orders. 


Professor DeKoven went with his students of St. John’s 
Hall and became warden of Racine College where he made a 
brilliant record as educator and churchman. 

According to the above catalogue the faculty then con- 
sisted of Rev. Azel D. Cole, D.D., president and professor 
of pastoral theology; Rev. William Adams, D.D., professor 
of systematic theology; Rev. Lewis A. Kemper, D.D., pro- 
fessor of exegesis and Hebrew. (He was the Bishop’s son.) 
Assistant teachers: Ambrose Wayland Clarke, A.M., Ly- 
man Phelps, and Densmore D. Chapin. Louis P. Tschiffely, 
librarian. 

The 34 students of theology registered from 12 states: 
Wisconsin leading with 9; New York following with 6; 4 
each from Mississippi and Tennessee; 2 each from Connect- 
icut, Maryland, and Michigan, and 1 each from Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral boasted college degrees, one an A.M. According to the 
census of 1860, taken by J. B. Christensen, 11 were natives 
of New York; 3 of Pennsylvania; 3 of Tennessee; 2 of Con- 
necticut; 2 of Virginia, and 1 each of Florida, Michigan, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. Three were 
natives of England; 1 was born in Ireland, and 1, Elias 
Weil, in Wiirttemberg, Germany. 
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The catalogue discloses that the original plan was sup- 
posed to be still in force, for among the requirements of ma- 
triculation the students were expected to subscribe to this 
pledge: 


We...do solemnly promise, with reliance on Divine Grace, that 
we will, diligently prosecute all the studies, cheerfully and fully perform 
the labor assigned us, regularly and devoutly attend the services of the 
church, and perform all the duties which, according to the rules of the 
Institution, may be required of us, etc. 


Drawing its students from both the North and the South, 
the Civil War naturally checked the progress of Nashotah 
House. In 1861 its class of graduates numbered 14; that 
of 1862, 9; of 1863, 3; of 1864, 5. It speaks volumes for the 
institution and the Episcopal church that the class of 1865 
numbered 13, a proud record. By comparison, in 1867, the 
University of Wisconsin could boast of only 1 graduate in 
the classical course and 4 in the scientific. Furthermore, it is 
gratifying to observe that soon after that dreadful conflict, 
the names of southern students reappeared on the roster of 
the noted seminary. In 1868-69, Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Tennessee were represented. In 1871-72, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee appeared on its roster, all of which 
is a fine tribute to the spirit of the Episcopal church and of 
Nashotah House. 

The future seeming now assured for his beloved Nasho- 
tah, good Bishop Kemper, so long its guiding spirit and gen- 
erous patron, peacefully departed this life at his nearby home 
on May 24, 1870. The funeral a week later was attended by 
an immense throng, including six bishops and seventy clergy- 
men. The tributes paid to his memory came from all parts 
of the country and extolled his saintly character and sur- 
passing services to the church and humanity during the sixty 
years of his ministry. He was beloved and revered by every- 
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body. His residence at Nashotah for so many years made 
it in fact the cathedral or seat of his missionary jurisdiction 
and after 1857, of the diocese of Wisconsin. This fact and 
the Bishop’s outstanding character and personality gave Na- 
shotah House a prestige greatly to its advantage. 

Nashotah House was the cradle of the Episeopal church 
in the Northwest, and its influence spread through Wiscon- 
sin far into Minnesota and beyond. The hardships under- 
gone by the founders and students in pioneer days seem 
all but incredible now. Times are easier today, but even yet 
the institution depends on gifts and subscriptions for half its 
support. 

Since its organization, 572 students have been graduated 
from the theological seminary, many of them attaining 
prominence in the church throughout the world as executives, 
educators, parish priests, theologians, and writers. This suc- 
cess has been due in large measure to the ability of its presi- 
dents: 1842, James Lloyd Breck, D.D.; 1850, Azel Dow 
Cole, D.D.; 1886, George G. Carter, D.D.; 1890, Walter R. 
Gardner, D.D.; 1897, William Walter Webb, D.D., later 
Bishop of Milwaukee; 1906, J. G. H. Barry, D.D.; 1909, 
Edward A. Larrabee, D.D.; 1921, B. F. P. Ivans, D.D., 
later Bishop-Coadjutor of Milwaukee; 1925, E. J. M. 
Nutter, D.D. 

Ninety years have passed since its heroic beginning, and 
Nashotah House can proudly boast of great progress and 
achievement. Though the Blue House of 1842 and the Red 
Chapel of 1848 still stand, they have been superseded by 
stately buildings and superb equipment. These commodious 
structures of Wisconsin sandstone are mainly of Tudor 
architecture imposingly arranged. The chapel, built in 1859- 
65, is a sanctuary reminiscent of the monastic fanes of Eng- 
land and inviting to devotion. Alice Sabine Hall adjoins 
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it on the south. Whether for its pleasing arcades or because 
arranged in suites for the becassocked theologians, it is 
familiarly called “The Cloister.” Lewis Hall, joining it on 
the south, contains the dean’s offices and rooms for some of 
the faculty. The Frances Donaldson Library, to the east of 
the chapel, is an ideal domicile for its rich treasures of art, 
music, and literature. Some 50,000 volumes, including in- 
cunabula and many other rare imprints and manuscripts, 
are to be found in this restful temple of learning, so inviting 
to the student. The first floor is used for classrooms, the base- 
ment for recreation. Shelton Hall, erected in 1869, contains 
the refectory and kitchen, and some accommodations for 
guests and students. Bishop Webb Hall, a fine modern 
dormitory, provides a home for the younger collegiate men. 
There are in addition to these buildings four homes for fa- 
culty members on the grounds. A modern dairy farm, under 
the management of a skilled dairyman, is operated by the 
school, providing the table with fresh and pure butter and 
milk. 

The catalogue of 1931-32 lists the names of a distin- 
guished and learned faculty. They are the Very Rev. 
E. J. M. Nutter, D.D., president, dean of the faculty, and 
“Peter Hubbell” professor of pastoral theology. The Rev. 
Canon Howard B. St. George, B.A., D.D., LL.D.,”* “Wil- 
liam Schaff Helmuth” professor of ecclesiastical history and 
liturgy. The Rev. W. Freeman Witman, B.A., B.Litt., 
B.D., associate professor of ecclesiastical history. The 
Rev. Frank H. Hallock, D.D., professor of Old Testament 
languages and literature. The Rev. W. Rolland Severance, 
M.A., B.Litt., professor of apologetics. The Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Dunphy, B.A., S.T.B., professor of dogmatic and 


* This distinguished member of the faculty died after many years of service 
late in August, 1932. 
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moral theology. The Rev. Felix L. Cirlot, B.A., S.T.B., in- 
structor in New Testament languages and literature. The 
Rev. B. Stewart Bert, librarian. Advanced students act as 
assistant librarians, organists, cantors, and sacristans. Mr. 
Sydney J. Topping is secretary to the dean. 

The catalogue contains the roster of 33 seminarists and 
35 collegians, registered from 16 states and several foreign 
countries, including 1 from South Africa. 

The Very Rev. Edmondson John Masters Nutter, D.D., 
present distinguished head of Nashotah Theological Semi- 
nary, was born at Bradford, Yorkshire, England, Novem- 
ber 3, 1879. Educated at Bradford School and the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, he came to this country in 1905, and gradu- 
ated from Nashotah House with a B.D. in 1911, and had the 
honorary D.D. conferred on him in 1912. Ordained to the 
priesthood in 1911, he was curate of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, for three years, and from 1914 until 1917, 
he was rector of St. John’s Church in that city. He was next 
in charge of the Church of the Messiah, Detroit, until 1925, 
when he was elected president and dean of the faculty of 
Nashotah House. A scholar and educator of note, Dr. Nut- 
ter is likewise a facile, gifted writer, and a genial executive. 
And while the learning and reputation of Nashotah House 
have grown through the century, it has preserved undimmed 
its traditions of early piety and zeal under the efficient ad- 
ministration of Dr. Nutter. 

Although situated in the midst of popular lake resorts 
and convenient to crowded thoroughfares, Nashotah House 
is still a sylvan retreat and an ideal location for a theological 
seminary. The motorist while traveling eastward along the 
woodland windings of Highway B may catch a fleeting 
glimpse of Nashotah on the banks of the upper lake and little 
suspect what historic treasures are hidden behind that leafy 
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screen. But the pilgrim who turns aside and finds his way 
to the secluded shrine will be deeply impressed by the scene 
hallowed by sacrifice and devotion, the numerous old land- 
marks, and the cemetery where repose the remains of the 
heroic founders—Adams, Breck, and Kemper, with many of 
their zealous followers. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURE MEETS 
THE WEST 


1830-1850* 


RussEL_L H. ANDERSON 


I 


HE topographical conditions which made possible the 

great development of agriculture in New York also con- 
tributed to its eclipse. They caused the West to fill with 
settlers and pour produce along the water outlet to the sea- 
board. Shaken from its protected position, New York agri- 
culture made, during the period from 1830 to 1850, re- 
adjustments to stem the tide of western competition. 

During these two decades agriculture in America as a 
whole changed from a seaboard industry of moderate ex- 
tent to a predominantly Middle West development of con- 
stantly increasing importance. This period saw the agricul- 
ture of New York state diminish relatively and the com- 
merce of her great port of New York increase tremendously 
as the Erie Canal tapped the West. This change in the 
agriculture of the state did not occur at once. In fact, it 
was nearly twenty years after the opening of the Erie 
Canal before the Mohawk Valley and the Genesee country 


* Doctor Anderson in his study of agriculture in New York during a por- 
tion of the nineteenth century, has established a historical background for agri- 
culture in Wisconsin and other western states of the Great Lakes-Erie Canal 
system. The presence in the new state of Wisconsin, at the census of 1850, of 
68,595 natives of New York is all the comment needed to prove the intimate 
relation between the condition of the agricultural classes in- that commonwealth 
and the settlement of the choice wheat lands west of Lake Michigan.—Eprror. 
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lost their places among the bread-baskets of the United 
States. Nor did the changes come with equal rapidity in 
all sections. Topography and soils determined the trend of 
events. 

New York state was not a unit in either topography or 
soils upon which its agriculture was conditioned. The nature 
of the soil in a given locality determined to a great degree 
the type of farming which was to be found there. The region 
comprising Long Island and Staten Island had been formed 
under the ocean and was predominantly sandy. The soils 
were generally deficient in lime and humus and were, there- 
fore, not suited to general grain farming. The character 
of the soil and the proximity to a convenient market pro- 
duced a specialized type of agriculture with vegetables as the 
chief product. 

Along the Hudson great diversity existed. The immedi- 
ate valley with its alluvial soils was generally fertile. In 
the hill country on either side of the river were the glacial till 
soils formed from the native rock groups, the limestone soils 
in the pockets here and there, and the Dutchess soils result- 
ing from the glaciation of sandstone and shales. The gla- 
ciated soils were the best for general extensive farming and 
formed the basis of the agricultural prosperity of eastern 
New York. The limestone pockets were small and the native 
rock hills which protruded contributed to the patchwork of 
farming conditions found in that section of the state. 

The Adirondack Mountains had much bare rock and 
many sandy fills, and were of little value for agriculture. 
The region was bordered on the north and west by glacial 
till soils which contained much rock, were generally deficient 
in lime and humus, and were often in need of drainage. They 
were not suited for grain farming or, except occasionally, for 
grass. The potato was the only crop adapted to much of the 
area. In a belt near Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence 
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River, a sediment laid down in an old lake bed covered the 
irregular surface of the glacial moraine with an uneven 
depth of good soil through which rock formations pro- 
truded. The places where only a thin layer was laid down 
soon began to show the evil effects of continuous farming. 

In the great Genesee wheat region of western New York, 
the geological formations extending in an east and west 
direction formed bands of varied soils. Thus, lying along the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario, was a sandy belt, poor in the 
east but sufficiently mixed with shale in the west to form 
excellent wheat land. The next belt of blue shales and lime- 
stone produced splendid soil for grain. The best wheat land 
was on the next belt, the Onondaga salt group of rich cal- 
careous clays formed from shales and limestone formations. 
It was this area which formed the heart of the Genesee gran- 
ary. Beyond this group of soils the quality began to fall off, 
although it was fairly good up to the Marcellus shales and 
farther south in alluvial areas such as parts of the Genesee 
Valley and the outlets of Cayuga and Seneca lakes. Along 
the southern edge of western New York, the soil was com- 
posed of varying clays nearly all of which contained some 
limestone and was fairly fertile although difficult to keep 
clean. It was here that the continuous cropping of wheat 
soon began to be felt. It was the region which first turned’ 
to grazing. 

In western New York one found a wide diversity in the 
character of soil, its surface, and drainage. The surface 
was rolling as a result of glacial action and erosion. The 
glacial deposits had been spread unevenly. On the hills the 
soil was usually thin, somewhat acid, and less fertile than 
in the valleys which profited by alluvial as well as glacial de- 
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posits. These variations led to different types and degrees 
of success in farming within a relatively small area.’ 

The settlement of the state was strongly influenced by 
the physical features. Of these the Hudson Valley was of 
prime importance. It provided an easy means of entrance to 
the interior of the state as well as a most vital outlet for a 
surplus. Dutch and English settlers located in the double 
row of counties along the river. As New England became 
more densely settled, her people came to Long Island and to 
the eastern counties in both the Hudson and Champlain 
valleys.” 

The fertile Mohawk Valley, because of its strong soils 
and easy access, drew the greater part of the oncoming 
settlers to the region west of Albany. They avoided the 
rough Adirondack and Catskill regions on either side. Be- 
yond the head of the Mohawk Valley the lower edge of the 
northward sloping area south of Lake Ontario offered a 
terrain suitable for the Erie Canal which brought, at a later 
date, more settlers to western New York and a market for 
the products of the rich soil. Lakes and rivers brought the 
canal within easy reach of nearly all of western New York, 
a region formerly dependent upon a Canadian outlet. Fol- 
lowing natural routes, settlers filtered into this section of 
the state. 

Another factor which influenced settlement in the state 
was the large amount of idle land. Even in the older section, 
the country was far from being wholly improved or thickly 
settled in 1830, while in the newer farming regions, fresh 


1The material on soils is taken from James F. W. Johnston, Notes on North 
America (Boston, 1851), i, 155-185, 204-205, and E. O. Fippin, Rural New York 
(New York, 1921), chap. iii, for the most part. See also Genesee Farmer (1838), 
viii, 356; J. S. Buckingham, America, Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive 
(London, n. d.), iii, 65-66; Patent Office Report, 1848, 407-408. 

* For the part New England people played in New York, see Lois Kimball 
Mathews, The Expansion of New England (New York, 1909). See also New York 


State Agricultural Society Transactions, 1844, 367. Hereafter to be referred to 
as Trans, 
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land was, or course, abundant.* With the exception of the 
Hudson Valley below Albany, the state was well wooded in 
1825. The Erie Canal and the Ridge Road, a few miles 
south of Lake Ontario, provided paths from which settlers 
began to attack the forest.* 

Although during the decade following 1830, New York 
had a system of agriculture largely dominated by grain 
farming, there were strong interests devoted to sheep raising 
throughout most of the state, and to dairying in certain sec- 
tions. Much of the state outside the lower Hudson Valley 
was in a stage of pioneer development in which a single cash 
crop was the necessary support of the farmer. He did not 
have a sufficient surplus to enable him to devote any con- 
siderable part of the proceeds to buildings, equipment, stock, 
and improvements in cultivation. Conditions of life dictated 
that he should turn the natural resources into money as 
quickly as possible by concentrating on the crop best suited 
to his particular locality. This was, in most instances, wheat 
followed by other grains, and to an increasing extent by 
sheep raising and dairying.’ As local difficulties were in- 
tensified by western competition, a strong emigration move- 
ment seized the state. 

A number of circumstances combined to make wheat the 
dominant crop during the thirties. It was found to be well 
adapted to nearly all of the fresh soils of the lowland regions 
of New York and to many of the upland soils when first 
farmed. Furthermore, because of its nature and compact 
bulk, it bore transportation and delay well. There was a 
good local demand and what was not needed at home could 


* James Macauley, The Natural, Statistical and Civil History of the State of 
New York (New York, 1829), i, 379; Cultivator (1834), i, 49; (1842), ix, 36. For 
a much later period, see Trans., 1843, 483, 490, 498-500, 509-513, 522-524, 563, 
590-591, 633-636. 

*Henry Tudor, Narrative of a Tour in North America (London, 1834), i, 
230-231; Cultivator (1839), vi, 100; Trans., 1852, 808-814, 864; James Stuart, 
Three Years in North America, i, 262-263; Albany Plough Boy (1821-22), iii, 250. 

* Stuart, op. cit., 274-275. 
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be readily exported. Then, too, it was suited to the modern 
finances of the small farmer as well as to the greater re- 
sources of his wealthier neighbor. Land was readily avail- 
able and there was no large outlay necessary to produce a 
crop of wheat such as was required to stock a sheep or a 
dairy farm. Moreover, during the early thirties, wheat 
shared, with all kinds of farm products, security from effect- 
ual western competition.° 

While wheat was dominant in the state as a whole, the 
lower Hudson River counties were encountering grave 
difficulties. Soil depletion and insect pests had caused wheat 
to be almost abandoned except among the few who had suc- 
ceeded by improved methods in returning their farms to a 
high state of fertility. Except on such farms the farmers 
of this section could not compete with wheat from up the 
river." 

The Mohawk Valley and the region to the north and east 
of Albany had, before the opening of the Erie Canal, pro- 
duced the greater part of the wheat sent down the river from 
Albany. But by the middle thirties it did not produce enough 
for its own population.* Wheat had been their staple pro- 
duce but it was now giving way to stock raising, especially 
to dairying, and to the coarser grains.’ The section had suf- 
fered from bad husbandry and by 1843 a traveler reported 
that in all the Mohawk Valley from Schenectady to Rome, 
less wheat would be seen than in a trip of five miles in west- 
ern New York.’° 

This change in the Mohawk Valley may be attributed to 
several factors. One of these is the depletion of soils with 


* United States Census, 1860, Agriculture, Introduction, cxlvi-cxlvii; Buffalo 
Historical Society Publications, i, 899. See market reports in the Cultivator, 
Genesee Farmer, American Agriculturist, and the New York Tribune. 

*Trans., 1842, 204, 218; Patent Office Report, 1844, 27-28. 

* Cultivator (1836), iii, 122; (1839), vi, 197; T'rans., 1849, 517. 

* Cultivator (1839), vi, 197; Trans., 1842, 168-169; 1844, 367-368. 

* Cultivator (1843), x, 126. 
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its decreased yields resulting from continued cropping and 
lack of attention to improvements.’* Rust, fly, and wheat 
midge added to the burden of the wheat grower and all 
these, together with cheaper production in the West, sealed 
the fate of wheat in the valley.’* Some limited areas, with 
alluvial soils under good cultivation, continued to produce 
wheat at a profit while the sandy soils and clay hilltops upon 
which wheat had been sown indiscriminately when the 
country was new had long since ceased to yield paying 
crops.*® 

By 1830 the center of wheat raising was in western New 
York where there were glacial deposits, old lake sediment, 
and the rich calcareous clays resulting from the disintegra- 
tion of shales and limestones. The immigrant here found a 
wooded land which he proceeded to clear sufficiently for 
sowing wheat.’* As the older land weakened, the farmer 
brought the unimproved land on his farm under cultivation. 
Throughout the district, the destruction of the forest went 
on before the advance of wheat. Trees were sometimes cut 
and burned. Some were girdled and left to weather and 
fall..° Some timber was converted into potash which was 
shipped over the Erie Canal and some was made into barrels 
for the rapidly growing milling industry.** 

The agricultural development of western New York was 
due, of course, to the opening of the Erie Canal which was 
located in the northern belt of the Onondaga salt soils. With 
this outlet, the Genesee country which was so well suited to 
raising wheat began to pour floods of this grain down the 


“Trans., 1844, 367-368; 1851, 685; Cultivator (1843), x, 126; Patent Office 
Report, 1849, 100. 

™ Trans., 1844, 867-368; 1849, 517. 

* Tbid., 1851, 685. 

“ Patrick Shirreff, 4 Tour Through North America (Edinburgh, 1835), 87; 
Tudor, op. cit., 217-219. 

“Stuart, op. cit., 262-263; Macauley, op. cit., 379-880; Tudor, op. cit., 
217-219, 231; Buckingham, op. cit., 43. 

“ Trans., 1847, 721-722. 
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canal, largely destroying the industry farther east. In 1827 
approximately 53,000 barrels of flour were inspected at Al- 
bany.'” In 1836, there arrived at Albany over all canals the 
equivalent of 936,630 barrels of flour, excluding western 
shipments received at Buffalo.'* This wheat and flour came 
principally from the rich region east and south of Lake On- 
tario. But even here all of the land was not in wheat." 
Wheat penetrated less rapidly into the region farther 
south where the disadvantage of lack of transportation was 
added to the poorer quality of the soil.*° Here were grown 
some wheat, oats, corn, and barley for local consumption 
with some shipments.** Some of the land, especially that on 
the hills, was used for pastures from which the sheep were 
brought in season to the cultivated fields as scavengers. 
Wheat was losing its former importance in the thirties, 
in all sections of the state except the Genesee country. 
Among the hindrances to its cultivation were the insects 
and plant diseases which I have already noted. Of these 
scourges the weevil or midge was the most damaging. This 
insect made its first appearance in New York in Washington 
County near Albany in 1830 and in two years it did so much 
damage that Washington County farmers abandoned wheat. 
It is interesting to note that while this insect was a serious 
pest for only a few years the county never thereafter pro- 


* Niles’ Weekly Register (1828-29), xxxv, 426. Wheat shipments not 
available. 

*U. 8S. Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., exlvi-cxlviii. A great mass of other 
data might be cited from Niles’ Register, Genesee Farmer, Cultivator, and 
other sources to show the increase of wheat sent out. Unfortunately many of 
the figures are not comparable or clear. For production figures see United States 
Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 131. 

“See descriptions of individual farms in the early volumes of the State 
Agricultural Society Transactions. 

* Cultivator (1836), iii, 65; American Agriculturist (1846), v, 95. 

™ Genesee Farmer (1833), iii, 3; (1836), vi, 84; Patent Office Report, 1841, 
13-14; Trans., 1842, 170, 181; Niles’ Register (1833), xliv, 292. For canal ship- 
ments, see Niles’ Register (1836-37), li, 274, and U. 8S. Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., 
exlviii. Oats are generally grouped with other grains in shipping records of the 
time. 
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duced its own breadstuffs.?* The midge had been known in 
England for over a century and had been overcome by di- 
versification but American farmers were not prepared to 
meet it. As a result, wheat was abandoned in favor of 
coarser grains and live stock.** By 1837 it had covered the 
Mohawk Valley and the next year not a county in western 
New York seems to have been exempt from its ravages.”* 

Injury from the rust appears to have been less than from 
the midge. It appeared in central New York about 1830 and 
in the western part of the state in 1837.*° Among the theories 
advanced to explain its occurrence was that of its relation to 
the barberry bush.*° 

The third of the triumvirate of wheat pests, the Hessian 
fly, became, during the forties, of destructive importance in 
nearly all parts of the state.” In some cases the crop was 
entirely destroyed and farmers were plowing up the wheat 
fields and putting them in spring crops.** The fly was some- 
what more easily controlled than the midge and the rust and, 
through late sowing, the injury was to a large extent re- 
duced.”® 

With the decline of wheat in the East, the production of 
corn, oats, barley, rye, and live stock increased. The soil 


— 


* Tbid., xxxiii. 

* Ibid., xxxv; Patent Office Report, 1842, 12; 1843, 20; 1845, 107; Cultivator 
(1843), x, 123. It is interesting to note that Madison and Onondaga counties, 
which showed losses in production from 1840-50, reported heavy losses near the 
close of the decade. See Patent Office Report, 1848, 401; Cultivator (1847), N.S., 
iv, 268. 

“Ibid., (1834), i, 82; (1837), iv, 109, 174; (1838), v, 189-190; Genesee 
Farmer (1888), viii, 329, 353. 

* Cultivator (1837), iv, 109, 180; (1840), vii, 175; Genesee Farmer (1837), 
vii, 290; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 129; Patent Office Report, 1842, 
16; 1843, 20; 1845, 107. 

* Cultivator (1840), vii, 175; Genesee Farmer (1833), iii, 36, 101-102, 124, 
181; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 129, 185, 1387; (1846), vii, 208. 

* Patent Office Report, 1844, 26, 161-167; 1847, 104; 1848, 122, 399-400; 
(Second) Genesee Farmer (1846), vii, 139; (1847), viii, 205; Trans., 1848, 558; 
1849, 420; 1850, 522; 1851, 744, (May refer to midge.) 

= (Second) Geneseo "Farmer (1846), vii, 139. 


* Ibid.; (1847), viii, 205; Trans., 1850, 522-528; Patent Office Report, 1848, 
399-400. 
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elements seemed to be suited to these crops. Furthermore 
the eastern corn grower had the market to himself since corn 
could not bear the cost of canal tolls as could wheat. For 
this reason corn had not yet entered the economy of the 
western farmer as a cash crop.*° 

Along with corn came oats, another low value crop. This 
crop was grown for home consumption and entered directly 
into commerce but slightly. Especially during the thirties 
little oats were sent East.** This crop was used as feed for 
the increasing numbers of sheep and cattle of the late thirties 
and early forties and for the horses used on the canal tow- 
paths, the stage routes, and in railroad construction.” A 
comparison of the census figures indicates that the great day 
of the oat crop in the eastern part of the state came before 
1840 while that in western New York came after that date.** 

Although New York ranked high among the states in the 
production of barley and rye, these crops were of minor im- 
portance, particularly in northern and western New York. 
They were used for stock feed, for flour, and for distilla- 
tion.** 

Although grain farming was dominant during the thir- 
ties, live stock raising, more especially that of sheep, came to 
be important, particularly in those areas where poor soils 

*”Archer B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America (Cleveland, 1904), 
xiv, 187; George W. Fisher (pub.), Early History of Rochester, 1810-1827 
(Rochester, 1860), 11. 

™ Genesee Farmer (1833), tii, 3; (1836), vi, 84; Patent Office Report, 1841, 
13-14; 1844, 50-51; 1845, 368-869; 1849, 100, 111, 288-289; 1850, 472; Trans., 
1842, 170, 181; 1849, 442; Niles’ Register (1838), xliv, 292-293, and for canal ship- 
ments see Niles’ Register (1836-37), li, 274. 

™"U. 8. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 182; Census, 1850, 121-122; Trans., 
1842, 181; 1845, 388-397; Patent Office Report, 1841, 18-14; 1844, 51; Genesee 
Farmer (1836), vi, 84. 

"U. 8. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 181; Census, 1850, 122. 

“Cultivator (1834), i, 9; Genesee Farmer (1887), vii, 357; Patent Office 
Report, 1841, 18; Trans., 1842, 170; United States Department of Agriculturd 


Yearbook 1922, 492. For data on production, see U. 8. Census, 1840, Com- 
pendium, 119-120, 181-182. 
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or lack of transportation rendered wheat raising unprofit- 
able. Live stock was found to be increasingly profitable 
with the passing of wheat and the rise of the New York 
market. Much of the hill land of the eastern part of the 
state with its weaker soils and inconvenient slopes had been 
found suitable for raising live stock even before the thirties. 
In western New York, wool was hauled to the canal where 
it was easily transported while meat was sent to market on 
foot by a long drive. The live stock industry of the western 
part of the state was largely limited to sheep raising with 
some interest in beef cattle. 

Though the state ranked first in the union in 1840 in the 
raising of beef cattle, the industry was already on the decline. 
It could not compete with wheat in the Genesee country, 
with dairying in the Mohawk and Hudson valleys, or with 
sheep in most of the state. It was able to maintain itself to 
some extent in the southern counties where the poorer soil 
made wheat farming unprofitable and the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities hindered the production of those commodities 
which could not walk to market.*° 

In the change and diversification which came to eastern 
New York, the dairy held an important place beside sheep, 
especially in limited areas. Orange County butter and Her- 
kimer County cheese had been famous for years and the in- 
dustry continued to prosper there. Oneida County, in the 
central part of the state, which had begun to produce cheese 
for the market under the stimulus of speculators from Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, was exporting about 1,300 tons 

* The local demand for butter in Rochester in 1827 was greater than the 
supply. See Early History of Rochester, op cit., 17. Incomplete canal statistics 
indicate that butter and cheese were not being sent over the canal until the 
early thirties. See American Agriculturist (1848), vii, 69; Albany Plough Boy 


(1821-22), iii, 31; Early History of Rochester, op. cit., 11; Niles’ Register (1825), 
xxviii, 164; (1883), xliv, 292-293. 
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of cheese in 1833. The business was rapidly extending and 
the farmers were becoming independent.*® Western New 
York seems not to have turned to dairying to any great 
extent during the thirties. 

The progress of the dairy industry in favored sections 
may be inferred from certain examples. Colonel Meacham 
of Oswego County was producing from 50,000 to 60,000 
pounds of cheese annually about 1835.°° A farmer in north- 
eastern Rensselaer County, who rented 400 acres upon 
which he kept 55 cows, paid a rent of 10,000 pounds of 
cheese, and sold for himself 5,000 pounds annually.** One 
man in Herkimer County had over 1,000 acres in dairy 
farms. This land was worth from $25.00 to $40.00 per acre, 
and netted a profit of about $4.00 per acre.*® In 1837 Orange 
County sent from Newburgh on one steamboat $37,000 
worth of butter.*® These examples must not be taken as rep- 
resenting the typical development in the industry of the 
state; they merely show the status of dairying in exceptional 
parts. 

It may be said with some definiteness that the great ad- 
vance in the production of butter and cheese, at least in the 
region west of Albany, came in 1835 and 1836, except in 
Herkimer County, long a leader in dairying. This was strik- 
ingly shown by the cheese shipments reaching tidewater over 
the Erie Canal. The shipments of 1835 represented an in- 
crease of 51 per cent over the preceding year. In 1836 the 
advance was 46 per cent. This level was maintained until 

* Cultivator (1834), i, 83-85. 

™ Genesee Farmer (1835), v, 330. 

* Ibid., 214. 


* Ibid., 357. 
Niles’ Register (1837-38), liii, 193. 
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1840, when another rise of nearly 25 per cent occurred.*’ 
Likewise the shipments in butter over the canal rose 64 and 
30 per cent in 1835 and 1836 respectively. This was followed 
in 1840 by a rise of nearly 40 per cent.** Much of this came, 
no doubt, from the four counties of Herkimer, Oneida, Os- 
wego, and Jefferson.** The Hudson River region, which had 
been the early seat of the industry, continued its production, 
especially in Orange, Dutchess, and Westchester counties.** 

This great increase in dairy production would seem to be 
intimately connected with the other changes then taking 
place. The depletion of much of the soil and the invasion of 
the rust and insect pests were causing many eastern wheat 
growers to go West. Here they joined forces with those 
grain farmers who were at this time beginning serious com- 
petition with those who remained in New York. The very 
trade of the West which was so ruinous to the old agriculture 
of the state was building up at New York city a market for 
the products of the dairy which the West was not yet sending 
out. Furthermore, the pasturing and manuring, incident to 


“American Agriculturist (1848), vii, 69; Patent Office Report, 1845, 326- 
827. Shipments as shown by the collectors’ books were as follows: 


BEE vevctvewces 6,340,000 Ibs. 
BP ki vwcccvescr 9,586,000 Ibs. 
ee 14,060,000 Ibs. 
ee 15,560,000 Ibs. 
BE ccccceroses 13,810,000 Ibs. 
ME Wasecsvcesa 14,530,000 Ibs. 
BE Kerigececess 18,820,000 Ibs. 


Some = of this may have come from beyond New York. A statement of re- 
ceipts by canal at Albany in 1832 does not mention butter or cheese. See Genesee 
Farmer (1883), iii, 3. Niles’ Register (1833), xliv, 292-293, gives the arrivals by 
canal at Albany from 1829 to 1832 but does not include butter or cheese. 

“See references in preceding note. Niles’ Register (1845), lxvii, 406. It 
was reported in November, 1841, that 500,000 pounds of butter, chiefly from Ohio, 
were on the way from Buffalo. See Niles’ Register (1841-42), lxi, 208. 

“Cultivator (1839), vi, 100; Genesee Farmer (1835), v, 330, 357; Patent 
Office Report, 1849, 112. 

“U. 8S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 121, 133. Out of $10,497,082 of dairy 
products in the state in 1840, something like $4,000,000 was sent to tidewater at 
Albany. It is difficult to estimate the amount used at home. See New York 
Weekly Tribune, November 27, 1841; American Agriculturist (1848), vii, 69; 
Niles’ Register (1841), lx, 820; (1845), lxviii, 406. 
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the dairy industry offered a splendid remedy for the soil 
depletion which rendered much of the state unable to com- 
pete with the fresh lands of the West. Through the dairy 
the farmer was able to use much land that was not suited to 
the plow. Further additions to the ranks of the dairymen 
came from the sheep raisers who were beginning to dispose 
of their flocks of fine-wool sheep in the late thirties.*® 

One of the factors which affected the prosperity of New 
York agriculture in the thirties (and also in the following 
decade) and brought about many changes was soil deple- 
tion.*® The abundance of land and the high price of labor** 
made it more expedient for the farmer to exhaust and move 
than to conserve and remain.** Because much of the land 
was not yet improved, many farmers found it possible to se- 
cure fresh soil on their own woodlots or, by purchase, from 
contiguous tracts.*® Where this was not possible or advisable, 
many sold out and went West in search of newer and richer 
lands.®® ‘This left behind those who by improved farming 
were more successful, and those who from inertia and de- 
votion to their surroundings did not care to move. The very 
canals which made possible the prosperity of western New 
York farmers hastened the cycle by facilitating the drain on 
the soil.°’ With an abundance of land and a scarcity of labor, 
intensive farming did not pay. The New York farmer con- 
tinued to do that which paid his generation—exhaust—and 


“Chester W. Wright, Wool-Growing and the Tariff (New York, 1910), 121. 


“Cultivator (1887), iv, 98; Patent Office Report, 1849, 25-26; Shirreff, 
op. cit., 395. 


“ Trans., 1850, 18, 481; Macauley, op. cit., 379. 

“ Patent Office Report, 1849, 25-26; Cultivator (1884), i, 19-20; (1887), iv, 
93; Trans., 1850, 18, 481; Stuart, op. cit., 262-263; George Nettle, A Practical 
Guide for Emigrants to North America (London, 1850), 80. 

“ Stuart, op. cit., 262-263; Macauley, op. cit., 379. 

” Johnston, op. cit., 168. 

™ Patent Office Report, 1849, 26. 
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the specter of the abandoned farm stalked through parts of 
the state, particularly in the east.*? 

This scourge of exhaustion fell first upon the older sec- 
tion, the river counties, where the land had been under culti- 
vation for over a hundred years.°* Here, more than else- 
where in the state, tenantry had grown up, based in part 
upon the large estates founded in the early days and in part 
upon the attraction of life in a well settled community near 
‘New York city.** Here the social forces exerted a strong 
pull to keep a man on a rented farm in a well developed area. 
This condition of tenantry encouraged laxity in care of land. 
As early as 1834, there were farms in Washington County 
upon which it was difficult to get a stand of grass without 
manuring.”® Some land in the neighboring county of Rens- 
selaer would not produce enough to pay for cultivation.*® 
The same trend continued until 1845 and resulted in a wheat 
crop of five bushels per acre in Dutchess County, eight and a 
half in Orange County, ten in Westchester County, and 
seven in Columbia County. In this state of affairs it is not 
strange that the dairy, sheep raising, and general mixed 
farming should displace wheat. 

The constant drain on the soil of the Mohawk Valley, 
originally very fertile, had begun to tell by the middle 


™ Cultivator (1834), i, 19-20; (1835), ii, 14; Stuart, op. cit., 262-263; Albany 
Plough Boy (1821-22), iii, 38. 

= American Agriculturist (1844), iii, 235-236; American Farmers’ En- 
cyclopedia, 3; Albany Plough Boy (1821), iii, 38. 

“An interesting episode of this period was the anti-rent disturbance on 
some of the great estates near Albany, in the years from 1839 to 1844. Here the 
renters refused to pay the small rent upon which they had agreed and resorted 
to violence, even to murder. They were brought to order only by the use of 
considerable force. The anti-renters formed a party, published newspapers and 
attempted to influence state politics but failed. See Niles’ Register (1839-40), 
Ivii, 242-243; (1844-45), Ixvii, 2, 272, 275, 291-292, 307, 370, 386; (1845), lxviii, 
82, 38, 128; (1845-46), Ixix, 7-8, 16, 39, 52, 67, 88, 96, 102, 348-349; (1846), 
lxx, 213. 

® Trans., 1844, 141-146. 

* Cultivator (1837), iii, 178. 

“Trans., 1845, 388-389 (New York State Census). See also Patent Office 
Report, 1849, 26. This, however, contains obvious errors. 
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thirties. Most of the farms were failing while their owners 
were confident that there was no better system than that 
which they were using.°* The land which not long since had 
been the granary of the East was dropping behind through 
continued bad husbandry.®’ The successive crops of wheat 
without rotation or the use of fertilizers had produced their 
effects and corn, oats, and the dairy were taking the place of 
the former staple. This was especially true of the hill lands 
on either side where the glacial deposits were thin and the 
soil weak.*° 

Nor was western New York, including the far famed 
Genesee country, to escape entirely. When this region was 
first settled, there seemed to be little difference in the land. 
All of the land suited to cultivation produced good crops.°' 
Those lands which had a great depth of strong soil continued 
to hold up with remarkable success.** But the regions which 
depended for a crop upon a thin layer of vegetable mould, 
or a thin covering of the Onondaga salt soils soon began to 
fail.°* However, the effects were not so striking here as 
farther east, since the soil was originally stronger and the 
depletion was hidden by the use of new lands. They were 
more noticeable in the following decade. 

An evidence of the state to which eastern agriculture was 
reduced may be seen in the emigration to the West. The 
relative attraction of the lands of New York and those 
farther West may be inferred from the movement from and 
through that state to the West. It is difficult to say to what 
extent the preference for western lands was due to a ra- 


* Cultivator (1835), ii, 106-107. 

® Trans., 1841, 186; 1845, 447; Cultivator (1843), x, 126. 

"U.S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119-120, 131-132. 

“Patent Office Report, 1850, 470-471; Trans., 1841, 129-131; 1851, 685; 
Cultivator (1847), N.S., iv, 53. 

™ (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 107-108. 

“ Johnston, op. cit., 172-173, 184-185; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 
108; Trans., 1851, 685. 
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tional understanding of the relative advantages, and how 
much to the western fever. 

Emigration to the West began in volume as soon as the 
Erie Canal was opened. Every vessel on the lake was 
crowded to capacity going West.°* The 300 weekly emi- 
grants of 1825 had become 3,000 by 1829.°° This flood con- 
tinued in ever increasing proportions in the thirties, passing 
by unsettled land in New York.*® 

Although this tide of emigration was made up largely of 
those outside of New York, that state was well represented. 
Even as early as 1835, when the land of western New York 
was still comparatively new, great numbers of substantial 
farmers from the wheat growing counties of Ontario, 
Seneca, and Livingston were selling their farms and moving 
with their families to the West. They were doing this at a 
time when the West had not yet become a serious competi- 
tor.” Not only were the farmers leaving but those who 
stayed behind found difficulty in keeping good servants be- 
cause of this lure of the West.** 

Indeed, the western urge was so strong that it was said 
that almost every farmer with a family, or who was in fi- 
nancial distress was willing to sell his land and go West 
where he could buy better land at a very low price.’ A 
traveler reported that foreigners, who were presumed to be 
in search of land, were constantly importuned to buy land 

“ Niles’ Register (1825), xxviii, 161-162, 258; (1825-26), xxix, 144. 

* Ibid., (1829), xxxvi, 271. 

*Trans., 1841, 137; 1847, 721-722; Genesee Farmer (1833), iii, 155; Niles’ 
Register (1836), 1, 234; Johnston, op. cit., 217. 

™ Genesee Farmer (1833), iii, 155; (1834), iv, 146; Niles’ Register (1833), 
™ '* Raward S. Abdy, Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United States of 
North America (London, 1825), i, 279. 

® Shirreff, op. cit., 81; Johnston, op. cit., 163. Johnston says that “speaking 
generally, every farm from Eastport in Maine to Buffalo...is for sale.’ Many 


of the emigrants from western New York were reported as having returned be- 
cause of poor health in the West. See Trans., 1847, 722. 
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in New York.”® Among those following the setting sun were 
farmers from northeastern New York, who were traveling 
as a colony with their minister to the rich lands of Illinois.” 
Even in Dutchess County near New York city, the western 
mania had struck and an unusual number of farms were 
offered for sale.” 

Yet it seems to have been the western New York farmers 
with the richest soil in the state that felt the pull the strong- 
est. A writer in 1837 made the assertion that no part of the 
country was sending a greater proportion of the western emi- 
grants than western New York. He ascribed the movement, 
not to better lands, but to the fact that they were near the 
western speculation and within the “vortex of excitement.””* 
They were nearer the new lands, and the constantly increas- 
ing throng going westward was brought more to their atten- 
tion than was the case in the east. They had broken from the 
older settlements and they were more susceptible to the west- 
ern fever. No doubt many left the farms on which they were 
prospering, lest they should, by staying, lose greater oppor- 
tunities in the unknown."* 


II 


Sheep raising occupied a unique place in New York agri- 
culture. It was a kind of connecting link between the earlier 
grain farming period and the subsequent mixed farming 


* Shirreff, op. cit., 81. 

™ Abdy, op. cit., 282-283; Genesee Farmer (1887), vii, 199. 

™ Ibid., (1836), vi, 389-890. The continued appeal of the West is shown by a 
plea from Washington County in 1848 that, in the face of the temptations to 
emigrate, the farmers should remain. See Trans., 1848, 878. 

"Genesee Farmer (1837), vii, 118. Quoted from the New York Farmer. 
This movement of population continued. Most of the counties of the state 
showed a loss of population by 1845. One writer, perhaps disgruntled over 
politics, ascribed the emigration to the high cost of government in New York. 
See (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 161-162. During the forties there was 
& movement from New York, particularly the lower eastern counties, to Virginia. 
See Cultivator (1843), x, 193, 195; (1844), N.S., i, 68, 876. 

“ Genesee Farmer (1836), vi, 860. 
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régime in which live stock played an important part. It 
made a great advance in numbers; wavered; made adjust- 
ments, including a shift to a heavier wool producing type; 
and continued as a prominent feature of the agriculture of 
the state. 

The wool growing industry which had secured a decided 
impetus from the high prices which prevailed during the war 
of 1812"° suffered a serious blow at the close of the war when 
prices soon fell to half their former level.** This was a period 
in which the woolen industry was in sore straits because of 
foreign competition, particularly in view of a lack of tech- 
nical skill.” Many mills closed down and the whole industry 
was in a state of stagnation.’* As a result flocks were de- 
pleted, especially those of fine-wool sheep, which had suffered 
most."® After 1820 the price of wool and the prospects of 
the industry revived slightly but continued in a state of de- 
pression throughout the decade.*° 

In one respect, however, the New York wool growing 
industry made an advance in the twenties. The fine-wooled 
Saxony sheep were brought into the state where they sold for 
high prices. Their wool sold as high as $1.72 per pound at 
Boston in 1826.* These sheep were the foundation stock for 


the fine-wool craze which swept over New York in the next 
decade. 


® Trans., 1849, 780. Pure bred merino wool sold for about $2.00 a pound and 
some half merino wool sold in Washington County for $1.00 a pound; Wright, 
op. cit., 60; Niles’ Register (1829), xxxvi, 899. 

 Thid , 


™ Wright, op. cit., 41-42. 

™ Ibid., 41-48; Albany Plough Boy (1822), iii, 257. 

” Wright, op. cit., 60-63. 

” Niles’ Register (1829), xxxvii, 81 (Quoting Poughkeepsie Journal, Oc- 
tober 2, 1829, 150); Wright, op. cit., 67-72. “A Genesee farmer was butchering 
his flock and feeding them to the hogs with pork selling at 2%-8 cents a pound.” 
Quoted from New England Farmer, vi, 245; see also Wright, op. cit., 347. 

™ Niles’ Register (1826), xxx, 20, 1388. Rams sold at from $160 to $350 
and ewes from $30 to $85; (1828), xxxv, 89; Trans., 1851, 729-730. 
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The period from 1830 to 1840 was the golden age of east- 
ern wool growing in which the Empire state shared conspicu- 
ously.*? The country was generally prosperous and the 
woolen manufacturers had established themselves due to the 
increased use of improved machinery, and, to some extent, 
to the tariff of 1828.°° In general, prices were high until 
1837.°* Although there were complaints of low prices in 
some quarters, there can be little doubt that sheep raising for 
wool was very profitable in New York and was on the in- 
crease.*° Little wool had been sent east on the canal before 
1830 but fiese 1834 large quantities were being shipped from 
the western part of the state.*° In one town in Onondaga 
County, the increase in the number of sheep from 1835 to 
1838 was from 22,936 to 55,000.°° A compilation made by 
a Boston wool firm in 1838 showed large numbers of sheep 
throughout the state, especially in the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys, and in the territory tributary to the Erie Canal— 


™ Wright, op. cit., 82; L. G. Connor, “A Brief History of the Sheep Industry 
in the United States,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1918, i, 110; Niles’ Register (1831), xli, 161. 

"Connor, op. cit., 110; Wright, op. cit., 82. 

™ Thid., 88-89, 92, 94-95, 347; Niles’ Register (1830), xxxvii, 410; (1831), xl, 
25; (1831), xli, 104; (1832), xlii, 299; (1834), xlvi, 150, 897, 423; (1834), xlvii, 5; 
Trans., 1849, 781. Many sheep were boiled down near Buffalo in 1831. Sheep were 
also slaughtered in Chenango County because of the low price of wool. 

* Cultivator (1834), i, 75, quotes a letter reporting a profit of 50 per cent 
on common sheep for the years 1830 to 1833. See also Wright, op. cit., 89-90, 93; 
Genesee Farmer (1831), i, 26, 166; (1835), v, 42; (1836), vi, 140; (1837), vii, 364. 
“Wool is the crop and the profit of the farmers of Chenango County, generally, 
and a very handsome one it is at fair prices.” Niles’ Register (1833), xliv, 307. 

““Wool in large quantities is now brought from the West for sale in the 
eastern cities.” Niles’ Register (1825), xxxix, 166. There is little reason to be- 
lieve, however, that western wool had any effect of consequence on the New York 
wool situation until about 1840. Ibid., (1826), xxx, 237, cites profitableness of 


wool in Ohio. For shipments of wool East on the canal, see American Agricul- 
turist (1848), vii, 69. 


MEP scses 984,000 Ibs are 8,216,000 Ibs. 
eee 1,730,000 Ibs. et «ose 2,472,000 Ibs. 
ae, osnun 2,510,000 Ibs. 1840 ..... 2,880,000 Ibs. 
rte 146,000 Ibs. | ae 8,316,000 Ibs. 


Only a small part of this wool came from states west of New York. In 1830, 

29,185 pounds of wool passed through the Buffalo warehouses going East. See 

Genesee Farmer (1831), i, 24. Shipments of wool East from Buffalo in 1835 

were 140,911 pounds, and in 1840 were 107,794 pounds. See Wright, op. cit., 145. 
* Genesee Farmer (1838), viii, 380. 
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areas which had good transportation facilities. Estimates of 
the Commissioner of Patents in 1841 ranked New York first 
with over 25 per cent of the sheep and wool in the United 
States.** 

One of the features of this boom was the craze, already 
noted, for Saxony merino sheep which swept the state from 
1830 to about 1837. Throughout the decade, except in 1837 
and 1838, prices ranged uniformly high on Saxony wool,*° 
and growers turned to the fine-wooled Saxons in preference 
to the Spanish merinos which produced more wool of a lower 
quality.°° Saxony sheep were in high repute and great de- 
mand at high prices.** Importations were frequent both for 
wool production and for crossing with other breeds.°** 

After 1837 the wide price margin of Saxony wool over 
the Spanish merino narrowed to about five to eight cents due 
to the falling off of the demand for broadcloth and the in- 
creased call for coarser fabrics.°* Farmers complained that 
buyers did not discriminate sufficiently between fine and 
medium wool and they sought, partly in vain, to secure bet- 
ter returns through an improved system of marketing.** 

With the passing of the differential in the price of Sax- 
ony and Spanish merino wool, came the downfall of the 
Saxony sheep.** Under the new price level the Spanish 
merino breeders had the best of the argument that occurred 
in the late thirties and early forties over relative merits of 
the two breeds. The Spanish merinos produced more wool 
than did the Saxonies and it sold within a few cents of the 


“* Patent Office Report, 1841, 9. 

* Wright, op. cit., 347, cites figures of Mauger and Avery of New York; 
Niles’ Register (1835), xlviii, 145; Genesee Farmer (1832), ii, 375. See market 
quotations in the Cultivator during this period. 

” Wright, op. cit., 88, 120. 

™ Tbid., 89. 

* Genesee Farmer (1831), i, 354, 397. 

“Wright, op. cit., 120-121. 

“ Ibid., 121; Cultivator (1834), N.S., ii, 200, 208; Trans., 1846, 246, 251. 

” Wright, op. cit., 121. 
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same price. The craze for Saxony sheep began to subside by 
1835 and by 1838 the shift was very noticeable to the Span- 
ish merinos which were hardier and combined a heavy fleece 
with a fair carcass.*° By 1840 the old common type of short- 
wooled sheep had been almost entirely replaced by Saxonies, 
Spanish merinos, their crosses, and by some of the English 
mutton breeds, the Leicester, Cheviot, Cotswold, and South- 
down.”* 

Several other causes helped to bring a turning point in 
the sheep raising industry in New York about 1840. Among 
these was the rising competition from the West. Although 
wool had been shipped from west of the Alleghenies as early 
as 1825, western wool was not an important item in eastern 
markets in the thirties. The increased demand from the fac- 
tories during that period had to be supplied from abroad and 
by the rapidly expanding fine-wool industry of the East.*® 
Low prices and the narrowing of the price range between 
grades had helped cause a shift in eastern wool raising but 
it did not affect the western grower so much. Other products 
had declined even more and wool was favored because it bore 
the cost of transportation well. 

The New York wool grower, faced with increasing com- 
petition from the West and from abroad, was forced to make 
read justments, the nature of which depended upon various 
factors.*°® The number of sheep in the state declined over 30 


* Genesee Farmer (1838), viii, 121. 

* Connor, op. cit., 111-112; Trans,, 1848, 462; Genesee Farmer (1832), ii, 113; 
(1885), v, 7, 132, 149, 225. 

* Connor, op. cit., 110-111; Wright, op. cit., 189. Little wool came from the 
West before 1840. 

” Connor, op. cit., 113-115; Patent Office Report, 1842, 37. 

” Tbid., 1847, 578-579. Over half the wool arriving at the Hudson on all 
canals came from Black Rock, Buffalo, and Oswego. Much of this came from 
the West. C. L. Flint, Zighty Years Progress of the United States, 60; (Second) 
Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 82; Wright, op. cit., 98-99, 145; Niles’ Register (1841), 
Ixvi, 32, 3887-388; (1845), lxix, 54; Connor, op. cit., 117; Patent Office Report, 1848, 
408-404; 1849, 112-118, 241-248, 245; Trans., 1846, 255-256; 1847, 778-779; 1848, 
462, 554; 1849, 756-757. The farmers of Washington County in 1849 feared that 


the western wool which was glutting the market would drive them entirely out 
of wool growing. 
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per cent between 1840 and 1850. Only eight counties chiefly 
in the west, suffered no decline.*** During the same period, 
however, the production of wool in the state increased by 
about 10 per cent. A part of this seeming contradiction may 
be explained by the shift from the fine-wooled Saxonies to 
the more productive Spanish merino and coarse-wooled 
sheep, particularly in the western part of the state.’’? The 
southeastern section lost both in numbers of sheep and in 
wool production. Although there was a general loss of num- 
bers, the industry was not being abandoned over any con- 
siderable area. In many cases the marginal growers were 
turning to other pursuits. It seems clear that while there 
was a general loss of numbers and a shift of emphasis on type 
throughout the state, the same forces did not operate equally 
everywhere and that, in general, those least advantageously 
situated quit the business. Local conditions and local skills 
determined whether or not the grower could profitably pro- 
duce wool.’** Some held on in hope, some feared to change, 
while others knew of nothing better.’ 

Those who abandoned fine-wool growing generally 
turned to dairying or, in some cases, mutton production. 
From the centers of population there was a growing demand 
for mutton.*** In Queens County, now a part of the city of 
New York, fine-wool sheep had been largely replaced in the 
early forties by the mutton breeds which were fattened on 


™ Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Genesee, Herkimer, Niagara, Steuben, Tomp- 
kins, and Wyoming. U. 8S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 181; Census, 1850, 122. 
™ Cultivator (1846), N.S., iii, 256, 847; Trans., 1846, 255-256, 261-262; 1848, 
462; Wright, op. cit., 128; Connor, op. cit., 119-120; Patent Office Report, 1849, 


248; 1850, 211, 815. In some cases, fine-wooled sheep were profitable while coarse- 
wooled sheep were not. 


** Connor, op. cit., 128. 

™ Cultivator (1847), N.S., iii, 347; where the farmer was obliged to sell in 
a market to which buyers of fine wool were not attracted, the margin between 
the grades was so small that fine wool was unprofitable. See Patent Office Re- 
port, 1849, 246. 

 Ibid., 1850, 189; Cultivator (1847), N.S., iii, 56-57; Connor, op. cit., 119- 


120, 126; Genesee Farmer (1888), viii, 121; Flint, op. cit., 60; Wright, op. cit., 
128. 
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same price. The craze for Saxony sheep began to subside by 
1835 and by 1838 the shift was very noticeable to the Span- 
ish merinos which were hardier and combined a heavy fleece 
with a fair carcass.°° By 1840 the old common type of short- 
wooled sheep had been almost entirely replaced by Saxonies, 
Spanish merinos, their crosses, and by some of the English 
mutton breeds, the Leicester, Cheviot, Cotswold, and South- 
down.”* 

Several other causes helped to bring a turning point in 
the sheep raising industry in New York about 1840. Among 
these was the rising competition from the West. Although 
wool had been shipped from west of the Alleghenies as early 
as 1825, western wool was not an important item in eastern 
markets in the thirties. The increased demand from the fac- 
tories during that period had to be supplied from abroad and 
by the rapidly expanding fine-wool industry of the East.** 
Low prices and the narrowing of the price range between 
grades had helped cause a shift in eastern wool raising but 
it did not affect the western grower so much. Other products 
had declined even more and wool was favored because it bore 
the cost of transportation well.®° 

The New York wool grower, faced with increasing com- 
petition from the West and from abroad, was forced to make 
read justments, the nature of which depended upon various 
factors.’°® The number of sheep in the state declined over 30 


* Genesee Farmer (1838), viii, 121. 

"Connor, op. cit., 111-112; Trans,, 1848, 462; Genesee Farmer (1832), ii, 113; 
(1885), v, 7, 132, 149, 225. 

* Connor, op. cit., 110-111; Wright, op. cit., 189. Little wool came from the 
West before 1840. 

* Connor, op. cit., 113-115; Patent Office Report, 1842, 37. 

” Tbid., 1847, 578-579. Over half the wool arriving at the Hudson on all 
canals came from Black Rock, Buffalo, and Oswego. Much of this came from 
the West. C. L. Flint, Zighty Years Progress of the United States, 60; (Second) 
Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 82; Wright, op. cit., 98-99, 145; Niles’ Register (1841), 
Ixvi, 32, 887-888; (1845), lxix, 54; Connor, op. cit., 117; Patent Office Report, 1848, 
403-404; 1849, 112-118, 241-248, 245; Trans., 1846, 255-256; 1847, 778-779; 1848, 
462, 554; 1849, 756-757. The farmers of Washington County in 1849 feared that 
the western wool which was glutting the market would drive them entirely out 
of wool growing. 
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per cent between 1840 and 1850. Only eight counties chiefly 
in the west, suffered no decline.’ During the same period, 
however, the production of wool in the state increased by 
about 10 per cent. A part of this seeming contradiction may 
be explained by the shift from the fine-wooled Saxonies to 
the more productive Spanish merino and coarse-wooled 
sheep, particularly in the western part of the state.’’* The 
southeastern section lost both in numbers of sheep and in 
wool production. Although there was a general loss of num- 
bers, the industry was not being abandoned over any con- 
siderable area. In many cases the marginal growers were 
turning to other pursuits. It seems clear that while there 
was a general loss of numbers and a shift of emphasis on type 
throughout the state, the same forces did not operate equally 
everywhere and that, in general, those least advantageously 
situated quit the business. Local conditions and local skills 
determined whether or not the grower could profitably pro- 
duce wool.’** Some held on in hope, some feared to change, 
while others knew of nothing better.’ 

Those who abandoned fine-wool growing generally 
turned to dairying or, in some cases, mutton production. 
From the centers of population there was a growing demand 
for mutton.’”* In Queens County, now a part of the city of 
New York, fine-wool sheep had been largely replaced in the 
early forties by the mutton breeds which were fattened on 


* Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Genesee, Herkimer, Niagara, Steuben, Tomp- 
kins, and Wyoming. U. 8S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 181; Census, 1850, 122. 

8 Cultivator (1846), N.S., iii, 256, 847; Trans., 1846, 255-256, 261-262; 1848, 
462; Wright, op. cit., 128; Connor, op. cit., 119-120; Patent Office Report, 1849, 
248; 1850, 211, 815. In some cases, fine-wooled sheep were profitable while coarse- 
wooled sheep were not. 

** Connor, op. cit., 128. 

™ Cultivator (1847), N.S., iii, 347; where the farmer was obliged to sell in 
a market to which buyers of fine wool were not attracted, the margin between 
the grades was so small that fine wool was unprofitable. See Patent Office Re- 
port, 1849, 246. 

* Ibid., 1850, 189; Cultivator (1847), N.S., iii, 56-57; Connor, op. cit., 119- 
- 126; Genesee Farmer (1888), viii, 121; Flint, op. cit., 60; Wright, op. cit., 
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grass for the market.*°* The western parts of Dutchess, 
Delaware, Orange, and Westchester counties, on the lower 
Hudson, had given up wool and were sending sheep and 
lambs to New York in quantities in 1841.'° Greene County, 
on the river some distance above New York, shipped from 
the one point of Catskill over 25,000 sheep in 1843 and 40,000 
in 1846.'°** With the extension of the railroad into central 
and western New York, those sections found it profitable to 
ship fat sheep to New York city.’ 

Of greater significance than the change from wool to 
mutton was the shift to dairying. In the readjustment about 
1840 and following, the dairy gained at the expense of sheep 
raising due to the failure of wool to yield the former returns, 
the large profits from dairying, and the well founded sus- 
picion that New York could not compete with the West in 


growing wool.”° This change was common throughout 
nearly all sections of the state.*™ 


III 


The decade of the forties saw a continuation of the 
change begun earlier. The competition of the West in wheat 
began to be felt after that section had gone through a period 
of self-sufficing agriculture. Early traffic on the Erie Canal 
was chiefly westward and it was not until after 1830 that 
western grain in any considerable quantity arrived at Buf- 
falo.*’* Up to 1835 Ohio was the only wheat exporting state 


1% Trans., 1841, 158; 1842, 187. 

1% Thid., 1841, 133-134. 

18 Thid., 1847, 648. 

 Ibid., 1842, 187-138; 1847, 778-780; 1850, 212; Patent Office Report, 1850, 
208-210; Cultivator (1849), N.S., vi, 157. 

™ Patent Office Report, 1849, 245; 1850, 138-139; Connor, op. cit., 125-126. 

41 See footnotes 145-148. 


™ Niles’ Register (1828), xxxv, 118; Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
i, 399. 
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in the West."** East Michigan was added in 1836, the west 
shore of Michigan in 1838, Wisconsin in 1841, and Illinois 
in quantity in 1842."** The receipts of western wheat at 
Buffalo increased 350 per cent from 1832 to 1837 and that of 
flour increased 600 per cent."*® Receipts in 1838 were double 
that of the preceding year. By 1840 the wheat which arrived 
at Buffalo alone was equal to about 30 per cent of the New 
York crop. By 1845 this had increased to almost 36 per cent 
and by 1850 to over 70 per cent.**® 

The effect of this competition began to be felt in New 
York by 1843. By that time western grain from fresh cheap 
soil was driving wheat out of the region around the east end 
of Lake Ontario. The westerner could undersell the New 
York wheat raiser in any market in which they might com- 
pete!” 

At the time when western wheat was adding to the 
troubles of the New York wheat raiser, production became 
more difficult at home. There is much evidence to show that 
wheat yields in the western part of the state were declining 
during the forties due to the relative depletion of soils from 
continued cropping.’** A comparison of the state census 
figures of 1845 and 1855 shows a loss of yield throughout 


3 Thid.; U. 8S. Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., cxlvi. 

4 Toid. 

™* Buckingham, op. cit., 3; U. 8S. Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., cxlviii. 

™U. 8. Census, 1840, Compendium, 131; Census, 1850, 122; Census, 
1860, Agri., Introd., cxlviii; Trans., 1845, 388-889 (New York State Census). It 
will be noted that the figures for New York are those of total production while 
the receipts at Buffalo represent only the surplus sent from a part of the West. 
An undetermined part of over 5,000,000 came from west of New York through 
Oswego. Some 2,000,000 bushels were sent to New Orleans, and presumably 
some were shipped East by railroad by 1850. Railroad shipments may have 
been included in canal statistics since the railroad paid the equivalent of tolls on 
shipments. 

“" Trans., 1843, 475-476, 588-589. 

™*The multitudinous reports available on crop yields are not comparable, 
since they cover different ground and are incomplete. Census reports are, for the 
most part, lacking on this point. 
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nearly all western New York.*** In Cayuga County the loss 
was over 26 per cent while in Steuben County it reached 
nearly 40 per cent. The same tendency is indicated in a great 
number of specific instances. The virgin oak openings of 
Wayne County had produced abundantly when plowed to 
a depth of only four inches but by 1850 it was necessary to 
plow ten inches deep.’*® In 1845 a Yates County field was 
so jaded that it yielded but little over ten bushels per acre.*”* 
One farm in Cayuga County had become so depleted by 1845 
that wheat could not be raised.*** Many Seneca County 
farmers had turned to sheep raising because it was found 
necessary to add animal manure to clover and plaster to se- 
cure the former yields of wheat.’** A Rochester miller de- 
clared in 1844 that there had been an extraordinary decline 
in wheat yield in the Genesee country due to poor farming.’ 

These examples might be supplemented at length’”® but 


™ Trans., 1845, 888-889; 1856, 206-207. The yields as reported by the state 
census are: 


1845 1855 
bu. per acre bu. per acre 

DERE oc ccvccvccaenecces 11.0 6.5 
GeRGGED  cccccvocctcnscces 16.5 18.7 
ere 18.0 118 
BEGRTOS oc cccccccccssecees 19.5 13.8 
MED. ccvccedssednsateuan 14.5 9.6 
DEED. acccdectacecvun 16.0 17.2 
GED ccccccvccésesesces 12.0 8.8 
GID cccccccccccccvcces 16.0 13.6 
Cattaraugus ............. 1L5 118 
Alleghany ...........00+: 115 11.9 
TOMES ccc cc csccccccce 12.0 7.6 
DORGRD: <o sdnsiceverksessen 15.0 10.2 


the years may have varied in favorableness for crops. 
™ Patent Office Report, 1849, 104; 1850, 470-471; Trans., 1847, 690; 1849, 599. 
3 Thid., 1845, 249. 
™ Cultivator (1845), N.S., ii, 250-251; American Farmers’ Encyclopedia, 8. 
™ (Second) Genesee Farmer (1846), vi, 116. 
™ Trans., 1844, 155. Figures cited by this writer for wheat yields in cer- 
tain counties appear too low as compared with the state census figures of 1845. 
™ See Cultivator (1837), iv, 140-141; (1850), N.S., vii, 891; Patent Office 
Report, 1842, 18-14; 1845, 106; 1848, 875-876; Trans., 1841, 145-146; 1844, 154-155; 
Genesee Farmer (1838), viii, 20; U. 8. Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., xxxv. 
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one other should be noted. James F. W. Johnston, the Eng- 
lish agricultural authority, wrote in 1849: 


On land like this extraordinary green shale land [Onondaga salt 
group] such severe... treatment may be continued a great many years 
with apparent impunity; although it tells very soon on land of inferior 
quality. But even on such land [green shale] it tells at last. Hence it is 
that this celebrated wheat-region [of western New York] as a whole, is 
gradually approaching the exhausted condition to which the more easterly 
wheat-growing, naturally poorer districts, had earlier arrived. They are 
ceasing, in many places, to be remunerative in the culture of this crop 
[wheat] with the present system of farming, are becoming unable to com- 
pete with the cheap wheat-growing virgin soils of the West, and are 
therefore in such places ... gradually being laid down to grass, or turned 
to other more promising agricultural uses.'*° 


These statistics and reports indicate that, in some places, 
at least, the crops were failing despite better methods used 
by some farmers. The evidence is not conclusive, however. 
There were many who maintained that there was little, if 
any, diminution in yield in most parts of the state. 

The yields of wheat reported by the state census of 1845 
compare favorably with those of Ohio in 1848. The yields in 
the best part of the Genesee wheat belt ranged from fourteen 
and a half to nineteen and a half bushels while those in the 
southern tier of counties with comparatively weak soils were 
from eleven to twelve bushels.’** The average yield in 
Seneca was reported to have doubled during the forties.'** 
In 1848 the highest county average in Ohio was twenty-five 
bushels while only thirteen counties reported a yield of over 
eighteen bushels.’*® In the same year a number of crops of 
over forty bushels were reported in that state.*®° 


™ Johnston, op. cit., 172. On page 209, Johnston attributes much of the 
emigration from western New York to depletion of soil. 

™ Trans., 1845, 388-389 (New York State Census). 

™ Thid., 1850, 493. 

™ Patent Office Report, 1848, 527-531. 

™ Tbid., 400. 
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With the actual or relative decline of wheat there came a 
shift to other grains, live stock, fruits, and vegetables. I 
have already described the change to live stock and feed 
grains in the eastern part of the state during the late thirties. 
During the next decade this movement continued in the east 
and spread to the western part of the state. The farmers en- 
deavored, by improved methods and diversification, to over- 
come the effects of soil depletion, insect pests, and western 
competition. 

Although hindered by high canal tolls, corn was replac- 
ing wheat in part. By 1850 the corn crop surpassed that of 
wheat in bushels but not in value.*** While every county save 
Jefferson reported increased production, relatively larger 
gains were made in the western section than in the east where 
the shift had begun earlier. It must be remembered that 
wheat production had increased during the period and that 
the shift to corn was only relative. 

This increased attention to corn may be explained in 
several ways. Competition from western wheat in the early 
forties turned the New York farmers’ attention to corn at 
a time when there was a heavy foreign demand to relieve the 
Irish famine and supply the West Indian negroes who were 
consuming more corn since being freed.'*? Then, too, a re- 
duction of canal tolls which came at this time, made it more 
profitable than formerly to ship corn East.*** 

The effect of lower transportation costs on corn is es- 
pecially evident. The canal, in its early years carried little 
corn because rates were prohibitive for a low priced crop. 
Not all but a part of the increased shipments of corn to New 


™ U0. 8S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 120, 182; Census, 1850, 122; Trans., 
1845, 390-391 (New York State Census). 

™Leone Levi, The History of British Commerce... 1763-1878 (London, 
1880), 296; Patent Office Report, 1845, 1058-1060; 1847, 570; 1849, 502-508. 

™ (Second) Genesee Farmer (1846), vii, 80. Some of the crop went into 
pork, but that use of the crop was decreasing as is shown by the decrease of hogs 
in the state. See U. 8S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 181; Census, 1850, 122. 
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York city may be ascribed to a lowering of tolls in 1846 and 
to the permission given to the New York Central Railroad in 
1844 to carry freight during the suspension of the canal 
traffic and in 1847 to carry freight all the year around.'* 
Coming somewhat later the Erie Railroad began to per- 
form a greater service to the southern counties which were 
less favored by transportation routes than was the central 
part of the state.’*° 

In the diversification and rotation of the period, oats, too, 
came into greater prominence. Like corn, oats came to the 
eastern part of the state in the thirties and to western New 
York in the forties.*** It is interesting to note that in 1843 
some cargoes of oats were shipped from New York state to 
Wisconsin which was not yet exporting this grain.'*’ 

Of the minor crops, barley and rye declined due to the 
rise of the temperance movement and to the fact that contin- 
ued growing of these crops caused ground to become foul.’** 
Both crops were increasing by 1850 for use as stock feed 
after the fly and midge came to the wheat belt in the forties. 
Wheat was in part replaced by barley and rye.’*® Among 
the lesser crops were flax, buckwheat, hops, beans, peas, 
hemp, root crops, broom corn, teasels, madder, hay, and 
potatoes. Hay became increasingly important in the di- 
versification program throughout nearly all of the state. The 


4 Herkimer County Historical Society Papers, ii, 200; Flint, op. cit., 200. 

%8 Agricultural Review and Journal of the American Agricultural Asso- 
ciation (1882), vol. ii, no. 38, p. 24. 

%* Patent Office Report,.1849, 288-289; 1850, 441. All of the Hudson River 
counties below Albany, except Ulster and Greene, lost during the forties as did 
Sullivan. Other losses were in Ontario, Monroe, and Jefferson counties and 
parts of the Adirondacks. See U. 8. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 182; Cen- 
sus, 1850, 122. The loss in the demand for oats due to the decline of sheep and 
beef cattle in the late forties was made up by the increased export during that 
period and the greater demand for feed for dairy cattle. Trans., 1845, 518. 

Patent Office Report, 1843, 43-44. It was not until 1846 that western 
oats became a factor of importance in the New York oats trade. See U. S. 
Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., cxlvii. 

™ Trans., 1842, 180; Patent Office Report, 1843, 42; Cultivator (1843), x, 186. 

™ Trans., 1849, 518; 1851, 719; Patent Office Report, 1848, 129, 402. 
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Hudson Valley was shipping hay to the New York city 
market during the forties.‘*° New York, which ranked first 
in potato production, suffered severely after 1843 from the 
potato rot which attacked nearly all of the United States as 
well as Europe.**’ In some cases the crop was a total failure 
and the loss for the state was placed as high as one-third to 
one-half. The ravages of the disease continued until after 
1850 and reduced the crop from an estimated production of 
26,000,000 bushels in 1843 to 15,398,368 in 1849."** Flax, 
which lost its importance with the decline of household manu- 
factures, was raised for seed but, due to its exhausting effect, 
its production was limited.*** 


IV 


Important as were the changes in grain, they were per- 
haps of less consequence than the rise of the live stock indus- 
try, especially dairying. The rapid increase of dairying, the 
increase of wool production, together with such other stock 
as was retained, gave a different tone to the agriculture of 
the forties, despite the loss in numbers of sheep, beef cattle, 
and hogs. The period of grain domination had given way to 
a mixed type of farming in which live stock played a promi- 
nent part. 

In the change incident to the readjustments about 1840 
and following, the dairy gained in many places at the ex- 
pense of sheep raising due to the declining returns from rais- 
ing wool and, in some cases, to the extraordinarily high 
profits of the dairy.*** With the rapid expansion of the west- 


 Tbid., 1841, 16; Cultivator (1846), N.S., iii, 250; Trans., 1850, 289. 

Patent Office Report, 1844, 72-73; 1845, 193-194, 484-688; 1848, 136-137, 
402, 416; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 181; Levi, op. cit., 297. 

Patent Office Report, 1844, 73; 1845, 193-194; 1847, 185; Cultivator (1847), 
N.S., iv, 112-1138. 

 Trans., 1848, 552; 1849, 910-913, 916; 1850, 496; Niles’ Register (1826), 
xxx, 36; Genesee Farmer (1836), vi, 120; (1887), vii, 467; Patent Office Report, 
1848, 69; American Agriculturist (1844), iii, 129; Cultivator (1845), N.S., ii, 127. 
™ Patent Office Report, 1849, 245; 1850, 1388-139; Connor, op. cit., 125-126. 
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ern trade in the forties, New York city, which was growing 
rapidly, called more and more for dairy products. Then, too, 
this was the period in which the foreign trade in butter and 
cheese was booming enormously.'** It was also the period of 
the extension of the railroads.**® ; 

The inroads of dairying on sheep raising were particu- 
larly heavy in western New York where the farmers were 
slaughtering sheep and turning to dairying in decided fash- 
ion by 1845.**7 The change was also marked around the east 
end of Lake Ontario where the “low price of wool and the 
profits of the dairying [had] done away with most of [their ] 
sheep farms” by 1849. To a lesser degree the same change 
was occurring in most other parts of the state.*** 

During the decade of the forties dairying in the state of 
New York increased by about 31 per cent.'*® It was the suc- 
cessor not only of wool but of wheat which had gone to west- 
ern New York earlier and was wavering there. By 1850 the 


“§ Connor, ibid., 122; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1846), vii, 34; American 
Agriculturist (1848), vii, 69. In the period from 1841 to 1845 the average an- 
nual export of butter increased 485 per cent over the preceding five years. That 
of cheese increased 714 per cent. In the following five-year period, the butter 
exports increased 2 per cent and the cheese exports 109 per cent. 

“ Cultivator (1849), N.S., vi, 156-158; Appleton’s Companion Handbook of 
Travel, 95; Herkimer County Historical Society Papers, ii, 200 et seq.; Flint, 
op. cit., 200 et seq.; Agricultural Review and Journal of the American Agri- 
cultural Association (1882), vol. ii, no. 38, p. 24; Trans., 1849, 426; New York 
Weekly Tribune, December 25, 1841, 4; January 22, 1842, 8. 

“ Patent Office Report, 1845, 251; 1849, 242-243; 1850, 435; Trans., 1845, 
58-59, 338; 1846, 521; 1847, 665. 

“* Patent Office Report, 1849, 112-113. Cf. U. 8. Census, 1840, Compendium, 
119-121, 131-133, and Census, 1850, 121-124. Sheep fell off from 165,390 in 1840 to 
60,330 in 1850. In 1850 there were 45,186 dairy cows producing 7,777,095 pounds 
of butter and cheese. See also Patent Office Report, 1848, 403-404; Genesee 
Farmer (1837), vii, 364; Trans., 1849, 756. 

” U. 8. Census, 1860, Agri., Introd., lxxxiii-lxxxv; U. 8S. Census, 1840, Com- 
pendium, 121, 133; U. S. Census, 1850, 124. Unfortunately, the census figures 
on dairying for 1840 and 1850 are not comparable. Taking fifteen cents per 
pound as the price of butter and seven cents per pound as the price of cheese, 
the dairy produce of New York in 1850 was about $14,500,000 as compared with 
$10,500,000 in 1840. Butter sold during 1849 in New York from fifteen to twenty- 
five cents a pound. Cheese ranged from five to ten cents. See American Agri- 
culturist (1849), vii, 69, 283, 358, 882, and other market quotations. Butter at 
Rochester usually sold for about four to six cents less on the lower grades than 


at New York. See market quotations in Genesee Farmer and American Agri- 
culturist. 
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value of dairy products surpassed that of wheat by nearly a 
million dollars. Dairying had the advantage of being able to 
employ the labor of women and children while the produc- 
tion of wheat required the more expensive adult male labor. 
Furthermore, the cost of transportation to market also 
favored the dairy, since the produce of a wheat farm might 
require four times as many wagons for its removal as that 
of a dairy farm of the same size. The cost of canal and rail- 
road transportation of the two commodities likewise differed. 
The dairy farmer secured the fertilizing benefits of grazing, 
while the wheat farmer saw his soil gradually growing 
weaker under continued cultivation. The dairyman found 
his return surer than did the wheat raiser, who had to reckon 
more with climate and pests.’*° 

Perhaps the outstanding development of the industry 
during the forties came in the region at the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario and along the St. Lawrence River where the 
production more than doubled in the decade and at its close 
was rapidly increasing.**’ In western New York there was 
a gain of nearly 90 per cent. In the Mohawk Valley and 
westward to Cayuga County there was a smaller gain due to 
the fact that the industry was older there and nearer the sat- 
uration point than the sections just described.***? Northeast- 


* For a contemporary account of the advantages of dairying over wheat 
farming as they were viewed in 1845, see Trans., 1846, 147-148. 
™ 0. 8. Census, 1840, Compendium, 121, 188; U. 8. Census, 1850, 124. The 
increase in Lewis County was over 200 per cent while in Oswego County it was 
nearly 170 per cent. The price of butter used in this computation for 1850 was 
twelve and a half cents a pound and that of cheese was eight cents. See also 
Trans., 1847, 662; 1848, 473, 478-479; 1849, 424, 481; 1850, 245; Patent Office Re- 
port, 1848, 417; 1849, 110, 112. For the status of the industry earlier see Cul- 
tivator (1842), ix, 181 and Trans., 1843, 640-641. For other data on dairying in 
western New York see Trans., 1847, 778; 1848, 442, 585; 1849, 465-466, 580-581; 
1850, 174, 196, 543; Niles’ Register (1847), lxxii, 247; Patent Office Report, 1847, 
865-866; 1849, 546; 1850, 315, 473-474; Cultivator (1850), N.S., vii, 85. 
™ This group of counties showed an increase of about 40 per cent, with 
Schenectady showing a loss. For additional data see Trans., 1841, 186; 1842, 
169, 842; 1846, 128-180; 1847, 686; 1849, 493, 518; 1851, 728-729; Cultivator (1845), 
a (Second) Genesee Farmer (1845), vi, 179; Patent Office Report, 
, 480. 
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ern New York made a slight gain while the Hudson Valley 
lost in the production of butter and cheese. Some of the 
lower river counties were, however, sending milk to New 
York city.*** 

The dairy industry was certainly dependent upon trans- 
portation but, except in the milk trade, it was not especially 
in need of rapid transportation because of the method of 
packing butter in salt.’** Its reaction to opening of trans- 
portation routes is shown by the great increase of butter and 
cheese sent out from the southern tier of counties following 
the opening of the Erie Railroad.’** It is also emphasized by 
the development of the milk trade with New York, especially 
after the opening of that railroad. Orange County, famous 
for its butter, was now turning to the sale of milk due to the 
greater profit which that road made possible.*** The part 
played by the railroad is revealed by the fact that in 1841 
New York city consumed 46,224 quarts of milk daily, of 
which one-sixth came from Long Island and Connecticut, 
while in 1847 the Erie Railroad alone brought 50,000 quarts 
a day to the city. Thus this one agency alone brought more 
milk to the city than was consumed there six years before.’ 

The West, a serious factor in wheat raising, was not a 
serious competitor of New York state dairymen during the 
forties. Buffalo shipped east some 1,700 tons of butter in 
1845 while New York’s production was approximately 


U.S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 121, 183; U. S. Census, 1850, 124. See 
also references on the milk trade and T'rans., 1848, 461; 1849, 483-484; 1850, 186. 

 Tbid., 1847, 149, 153-154, 274, 282-283. 

18 Thid., 1845, 435; 1846, 521; 1847, 572-574; 1849, 473; U. 8. Census, 1840, 
Compendium, 121; U. S. Census, 1850, 124; Patent Office Report, 1848, 413. 

™ Trans., 1847, 574; Patent Office Report, 1848, 186; 1850, 405. The first 
experimental shipment of milk was made over the Erie Railroad in 1842 from 
Chester, Orange County. See U. S. Dept. of Agri. Yearbook 1922, 306; New 
York Weekly Tribune, October 15, 1842, 4 

™ Ibid., January 29, 1842, 8; Patent Office Report, 1847, 206. 
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40,000 tons. About the same proportion of cheese came from 
the West.’ 

The growth of dairying was in striking contrast with the 
status of the beef cattle industry after 1840. Despite the 
fact that in 1840 and 1850 New York was the leading state 
in the union in beef cattle production, the industry was de- 
clining there.’°? Where there had been 1,885,771 cattle of 
all kinds in 1835, there were 946,315 beef cattle in 1850. Un- 
fortunately the census figures are not comparable but in view 
of the state of the dairy industry in 1853, it is safe to assume 
that only a comparatively small part of the loss of nearly a 
million cattle by 1850 can be accounted for as dairy cows in 
1835.*®° 

Little attention was paid to improving the cattle of the 
state before 1840. In some sections improvement came much 
later.*** Most of the cattle were native stock upon which 
were crossed the imported pure bred stock.**? These impor- 
tations of the thirties and forties formed the basis of a credit- 
able pure bred cattle industry but it is doubtful whether the 
leavening was sufficient to cause more than a gradual im- 
provement. The breeds which were imported were Durham, 


 Trans., 1845, 395; Patent Office Report, 1845, 868; New York Senate 
Documents, 1846, vol. ii, no. 59, p. 86; American Agriculturist (1849), viii, 54. 

U.S. Dept. of Agri. Yearbook 1921, 236; Patent Office Report, 1841, 9. 
In 1840, New York had less than 15 per cent of the beef cattle in the United 
States, and in 1850 less than 9 per cent. 

” Genesee Farmer (1838), viii, 104, quoting the New York State Census of 
1835. There were approximately a million dairy cows in the state in 1845. See 
Trans., 1845, 395. 

 Thid., 1841, 154, 158, 168; 1842, 174, 218; 1843, 445; 1847, 671; 1849, 444; 
Genesee Farmer (1834), iv, 8340; (Second) Genesee Farmer (1840), i, 19; Patent 
Office Report, 1849, 107; American Agriculturist (1843), i, 230. There was not 
an improved cow in Erie County in 1833. Shirreff, an Englishman says: “The 
cows, sheep, [and] pigs taken collectively [are] apparently the leanest and most 
neglected creatures I ever saw in any country.” Shirreff, op. cit., 79. 

8 Genesee Farmer (1881), i, 95; (1882), ii, 185; (1835), v, 50, 126-127, 808, 
885; (1837), vii, 188; Cultivator (1840), vii, 113-114, 158, 161, 180; American 
Agriculturist (1843), ii, 223; Trans., 1841, 48-50. 
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Devon, Hereford, Galloway, Holderness, and Ayrshire.*** 

Except in parts of the Hudson Valley the fattening of 
cattle for market was of little importance until after the 
coming of the railroad. Where the farmers had previously 
driven cattle from central New York to market or to the 
river counties to be fattened, they now fattened them at 
home and shipped them on the railroad.’** The cattle of 
the state were sent chiefly to the New York market. Some 
were shipped to the Brighton market near Boston when the 
Boston and Albany Railroad was opened, while others were 
slaughtered at Albany and Buffalo from whence the beef 
was shipped to New York.’® The cattle which had been 
driven from the southern tier of counties in 1840 to the east 
or sent down the Susquehanna to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia were shipped to New York with the coming of the 
railroad.’* 

The shipments of beef over the Erie Canal during the 
forties show that western cattle were writing the first chap- 
ter of a story similar to that of wheat and wool. Of the 
47,465 barrels of beef received at tidewater in 1843, over 
one-half or 25,343 barrels came from the West while in 1848 


1 Genesee Farmer (1835), v, 50; (1836), vi, 167; (1837), vii, 287; (1838), 
viii, 8; Cultivator (1840), vii, 180; Trans., 1841, 142, 165; 1842, 174, 218; 1843, 
444-446; 1846, 522-528; 1847, 778; 1850, 530; 1852, 859-860; Patent Office Report, 
1850, 407. 

* Putnam County farmers were buying steers from western drovers and 
fattening them on grass for market before 1844. See American Agriculturist 
(1844), iii, 226-267. About 1827 it was reported that lean stock cattle worth 
$800,000 were sent from the interior of New York to Pennsylvania and sold for 
feeding. See Niles’ Register (1827), xxxiii, 115. In 1847 there were 26,687 
cattle ferried across the Hudson at Catskill going to the East to be fattened. 
These came from the region which was yet without railroads. See Trans., 1847, 
648. For other data, see Trans., 1841, 160; 184°, 141; 1848, 440; 1850, 212, 535-536; 
Cultivator (1850), N.S., vii, 309; Agricultural Review and Journal of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Association (1882), vol. 2, no. 3, p. 24. 

 Trans., 1841, 147-148; see New York and Brighton market quotations in 
the New York Weekly Tribune and the American Agriculturist. 

* Trans., 1842, 148; 1850, 212. 
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some 53,288 barrels or five-sixths of tidewater receipts came 
through Buffalo.*” 

Hog raising was likewise on the decline during the 
forties when there was a loss of one-third.’** This was, to a 
large extent, the result of competition from the West and 
came in spite of an increased corn crop and improved trans- 
portation facilities. Over two-thirds of the pork received at 
Albany in 1843 came from west of Buffalo. Shipments of 
other years showed the rising tide of western pork produc- 
tion with cheap land and corn.*** With the rise of dairying 
the keeping of hogs seems to have been profitable for some 
farmers although every county except one showed a loss 
from 1840 to 1850.'”° 

These facts seem to indicate that hog raising had ceased 
to be profitable in most parts of the state. Dairying crowded 
out hogs due to greater profits, although in some cases hog 
raising was profitable through the use of dairy by-products. 
Even with the increase in the crop of corn, New York could 
not compete with the West which had a still greater crop and 
a lower range of prices.’ 


[T'o be continued | 


“'For canal shipments and Buffalo receipts, see American Agriculturist 
(1849), viii, 54; Niles’ Register (1833), xliv, 292-298; (1836), li, 274; Genesee 
Farmer (1833), iii, 3; Patent Office Report, 1847, 584; 1849, 541-548. 

** 0. S. Census, 1840, Compendium, 119, 181; 1850, Compendium, 171, 274, 
280. 


” Patent Office Report, 1845, 368-369; 1847, 584; 1849, 541-548; 1850, 315; 
American Agriculturist (1848), ii, 225; (1849), viii, 54; Genesee Farmer (1847), 
viii, 166; Cultivator (1839), v, 207; (1845), N.S., ii, 65; Trans., 1848, 554; 1850, 
539; 1851, 781. 

*” Ibid., 1841, 138; 1842, 187; Patent Office Report, 1848, 409-410; 1850, 405. 


™ Cultivator (1850), N.S., vii, 259. See U. 8. Census and current price 
quotations. 
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LA POINTE LETTERS 


[Letter written in form of a diary and sent by messenger di- 
rect to its destination in Massachusetts. } 


“This is written for father, mother and sisters. Love and re- 
spects to all my friends. 
Mar. 23. [1842] 

Last night Mrs. Wheeler gave birth to a dead child. She 
had been confined to her bed for two months previously, on 
account of convulsions and other difficulties. Again I must 
speak of the great necessity for women missionaries to this 
country, to be of good and firm health. None should come 
but of strong and rugged constitution if they wish to be of 
use. 

I have today finished a little bonnet for our interpreters 
little girl, made from the last of the straw braid sent by your 
society. There have been four large and two small bonnets 
made from it, so it has done much good, for which you have 
our hearty thanks. 

Tonight I went to our fish barrel for some fish for supper 
and found it all spoiled. Upon telling husband he said, 
“What shall we eat?” I said “We've nothing but pork,” and 
he “I cannot eat pork”—but we had some warm potatoes 
and cold pork and beans—the remains of yesterday when 
we had company—Mrs. Bushnell and Miss Spooner’—to 
tea. And I had some cake made from risen dough and maple 


sugar. It was light, I assure you, but I must add that the 
supper made some of us sick. 


* Abigail Spooner, who came to La Pointe Mission in 1841 and served it 
for many years. 
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Mar. 25 

A beautiful evening although it was a stormy morning 
which prevented me from washing, so I have been doing a 
little of many things, and sitting with Mrs. Wheeler. The 
Indians have all gone to their sugar-making, so we have less 
company. I am sitting in my little bed-room, writing this on 
my toilette made of a packing box. Sarah Hall is rolling 
and tumbling over my bed and Margaret sitting in the dining 
room stringing rags for arug. And now my dear friends I 
would like to know what you are doing how I wish that I 
could see you all once more. I am more at leisure than I 
have been since I have been here. I teach a class of indian 
women for awhile in the evenings this stopped on their go- 
ing to make sugar. 


Mar. 26. 

This day has been a splendid one. this morning we— 
husband, Margaret, and myself—commenced doing a large 
washing. We had just begun when Dr. Borup with his wife 
and family came and asked me to take a ride, so I hurried 
and got one boiler of clothes on left Margaret in charge to 
keep them boiling, while Miss Spooner and I put on our 
black hoods and cloaks and got into the sleigh. Dr. drove us 
back and forth upon the lake, which was quite refreshing, 
home again I finished the washing, have gotten & finished 
our supper and now I am trying to write with Sarah Hall 
witching about. I have had so much charge of her she is as 
much at home with me as with her mother. 


Mar. 30 
Three days have passed since I wrote the last. the next 
day was the Sabbath. Dr. Borup came over early, to take 
those of us who wished to go to church. (we have three serv- 
ices in English now, and none in indian since the indians are 
all gone.) Our church is a mile from us, it was built a year 
and a half ago,” mostly by subscription by people from this 


* Davidson says it was begun in 18387. Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 446. But Mrs. 
Sproat is writing not earlier than 1841, since she names Miss Spooner and the 
Wheelers. Perhaps the church was three or four years a-building. Burnham 
says it was built in 1840. This would date the diary 1842, which is doubtless 
correct. 
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place. It is a neat and comfortable house. I attended the 
first part of the day. Mr. Hall preached from this text 
“But ye are not in the flesh but in the spirit if so be the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.” Mr. Hall is a deep and excellent 
preacher. It was a very solemn and searching discourse. 
he preaches like one that has had deep experience in the Di- 
vine life. I must say that we have some holy men in this mis- 
sion field and I feel that one day God will bless their efforts. 
I say “holy” not that they have arrived at the perfection of 
angels or that their human natures are in any way altered. 
It is as hard for the christian to live to God here, as in our 
more favored land, but the missionaries are most of them 
devoted to their work, hardships and trials have served only 
to make them the more persevering and determined in their 
labor of love. May God grant them a reward in turning 
these people from darkness to light! But to return—I came 
home at noon, to stay with Mrs. Wheeler that Miss Spooner 
might go in the afternoon. Mrs. W. is getting along well. 
She is frail in the extreme but her spirit is of the best kind. 

Monday nothing transpired. Tuesday I visited with 
Mrs. Towles. her husband is from Maine. had quite a 
pleasant visit. The evening was our missionary meeting. we 
have one every month for the purpose of consulting with 
each other upon all our different plans, secular and every 
other. 


April 1. 
A pleasant day. I have been thinking of home some to- 
day, one whole year since I have had news from you. Are 
you all living and in good health? Husband is in Mr. Wheel- 
er’s® chamber singing with him and his wife, and it sounds as 


if they were enjoying it much. Deep and heavy thunder is 
rolling incessantly and lightening is sharp. It has been an 
uncommonly pleasant day. In the morning Miss Spooner 
and myself took a walk among the hills and ravines back of 
the mission. I came home, stewed some cranberries, and 

*Leonard Hemenway Wheeler, who came to La Pointe in 1841, removed 


the Mission to Odanah in 1845, and remained till 1866, returning to Beloit where 
he died February 22, 1872. 
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little of many things, and sitting with Mrs. Wheeler. The 
Indians have all gone to their sugar-making, so we have less 
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place. It is a neat and comfortable house. I attended the 
first part of the day. Mr. Hall preached from this text 
“But ye are not in the flesh but in the spirit if so be the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.” Mr. Hall is a deep and excellent 
preacher. It was a very solemn and searching discourse. 
he preaches like one that has had deep experience in the Di- 
vine life. I must say that we have some holy men in this mis- 
sion field and I feel that one day God will bless their efforts. 
I say “holy” not that they have arrived at the perfection of 
angels or that their human natures are in any way altered. 
It is as hard for the christian to live to God here, as in our 
more favored land, but the missionaries are most of them 
devoted to their work, hardships and trials have served only 
to make them the more persevering and determined in their 
labor of love. May God grant them a reward in turning 
these people from darkness to light! But to return—I came 
home at noon, to stay with Mrs. Wheeler that Miss Spooner 
might go in the afternoon. Mrs. W. is getting along well. 
She is frail in the extreme but her spirit is of the best kind. 

Monday nothing transpired. Tuesday I visited with 
Mrs. Towles. her husband is from Maine. had quite a 
pleasant visit. The evening was our missionary meeting. we 
have one every month for the purpose of consulting with 
each other upon all our different plans, secular and every 
other. 


April 1. 

A pleasant day. I have been thinking of home some to- 
day, one whole year since I have had news from you. Are 
you all living and in good health? Husband is in Mr. Wheel- 
er’s® chamber singing with him and his wife, and it sounds as 
if they were enjoying it much. Deep and heavy thunder is 
rolling incessantly and lightening is sharp. It has been an 
uncommonly pleasant day. In the morning Miss Spooner 
and myself took a walk among the hills and ravines back of 
the mission. I came home, stewed some cranberries, and 

*Leonard Hemenway Wheeler, who came to La Pointe in 1841, removed 


the Mission to Odanah in 1845, and remained till 1866, returning to Beloit where 
he died February 22, 1872. 
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commenced making Mrs. Hall a cap for her journey out. 
Then I made a large loaf of bread and baked it, and then 
made for our supper a small parsnip stew. Mr. Hall had, 
the day before, brought me 5 or 6 small parsnips, and I as- 
sure you my stew was very nice. 


April 2 

Our expectations have been raised this morning for a 
smoke signal announced that there is an arrival. When per- 
sons arrive at this place in the winter they come to the shore 
opposite and there make a smoke signal. Those who see it 
first go with canoe and bring them over. At this time we are 
in expectation of men that were sent for the mail, and are in 
hopes the smoke signals their arrival. You have no idea of 
our feelings at such a time. One fact I would mention—that 
all letters that you receive from us, fall, winter or spring are 
carried by men 4 or 5 hundred miles through a thick and un- 
inhabitable wilderness with snow 4 or 5 feet deep. They go 
thus far before they reach any sign of habitation. they then 
leave the mail and return with one for this place. I hope, at 


this time, I shall not be disappointed by not receiving letters 
from you. 





The mail has arrived being many [letters] for others and 
none for me. My disappointment is great. You dwelling in 
the midst of friends and comforts remember but faintly your 
far-off missionary daughter & sister, and she never ceases to 
remember you with love and tenderness. I had expected 
that this mail would bring a letter relative to my going home 
and now I must give up the fond hope of seeing you as I 
would not go without hearing from you first. I wrote that 
I thought of going with Mr. Hall but as he will not start un- 
til the middle of summer I have given up the idea as my con- 
dition would make it impossible for me to travel at that time. 
I could have gone with Mr. [Cyrus] Mendenhall [signer of 
treaty of 1842] in May with convenience. He goes to Bos- 


ton at that time to purchase goods. But perhaps it is all for 
the best. 
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April 7 

I have gotten through my mornings work, have combed 
my hair, and am now ready to say a few words to you. It is 
dark and stormy without but we are pleasant and comfort- 
able within. Margaret is humming a tune while at work on 
her embroidery of a pair of slippers. She is an interesting 
girl, and for her advantages, beyond her years. Yesterday 
was the Sabbath and I attended meeting all day. Tonight is 
your monthly concert and I feel that you will remember us. 


April 15" Friday. 

Yesterday our society met here. We have commenced 
having meetings in the afternoons, so I got tea for them. had 
quite a pleasant time. Husband is away, started Tuesday to 
visit the indians in their sugar camp. I am expecting him 
home today. We expect to start on our tour to Fondulac if 
the weather be fair so I have to spend the remainder of the 
week. in preparing our “wapon’”—a word meaning, in this 
country, provision for a journey. I can assure you that we 
do not travel here as at home. Here we take our flour, pork 
and potatoes, besides our lodging, a blanket, and mat. Morn- 
ing and evening we make a halt and provide our own hotell, 
in the wildwood. We cook our victuals and make our beds, 
and a romantic way of travelling it is. 


April 18" 

We are now on our way to Fondulac, and a lovely day it 
is. At 7 this morning a wagon came for our baggage, while 
we walked to the fort, the place of our embarkation. Dr. Bo- 
rup, who had fitted out the expedition, having business in 
hand, gave us an invitation to accompany him and his fam- 
ily to Fondulac where there is a methodist mission. We 
commenced our journey at half past 9, in a large batteau 
manned by 6 canadians and 2 indians. The passengers are 
Dr. Borup, wife, sister & their three children, Miss Spooner, 
husband, and myself. 

About 11 we came to the Detour, a large point of land 
extending into the Lake—The scenery lovely and pictur- 
esque. At one we took our dinner on land at a small opening 
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in the Detour and a lovely spot it was. I cannot attempt to 
describe the beauty and grandeur of the scenery. 

After our dinner, and commencing our journey the scen- 
ery grew more and more grand and beautiful, the shore made 
for the most part of high precipitous rocks surmounted by 
evergreens covered with moss of every kind and colour, and 
assuming strange shapes. It appears to be hard work for 
the men to row the boat. they row for two hours and then 
rest. They call this ‘a smoke.’ At about 5 in the evening we 
passed some of the most stupendous of God’s works—an 
arched rock extending someways into the lake, supported by 
pillars perfect and beautiful, bearing on its summit trees of 
every size and of many kinds, evergreens entwining their 
roots in every crevice, mosses growing of every color—the 
whole enchantingly sublime. We sailed our large batteau 
between the pillars and beneath the rock and forest above. 
After passing this we came to that which was still more 
grand—a large mass of rock with forest above supported by 
innumerable pillars, extending as far as the eye could reach, 
the water dashing among them, sounding like deep and 
heavy thunder—the whole certainly aweing. One of the 
boatmen, who knew not a letter, said “It is certain the builder 
of this knew what he was about.” The shores of the lake for 
miles showed something of like scenery, caverns worn by the 
water, pillars supporting the rocks, and at times the rocks 
assuming the form of mighty buildings. We kept on our 
journey skirting the lake viewing with admiration the stu- 
pendous framework which confines the waters of this lake un- 
til dark when we made for shore to encamp for the night. 
The boatmen could not get near enough to shore to make a 
landing, so they had to take off their moccasins and socks and 
carry us, going almost leg deep in the water, the men then 
made a fire, put up our tent and cooked our supper and we 
prepared it by spreading an oil-cloth on the ground, and then 
a tablecloth on which we placed the food. We seated our- 
selves on the ground around it, asked a blessing, and with 
keen appetites ate, while the bright blaze of the enormous 
fire brought in bold relief the evergreens that edged the wil- 
derness while, at the same time, it cast impenetrable darkness 
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in the recesses beneath. We went to bed in our tents had a 
good nights rest. By the first dawn of day, the next morn- 
ing, being ‘Tuesday, the men aroused us we got ourselves 
ready, and started on our journey. 

It was a lovely day and as we moved upon the great lake, 
the scenery was still grand and beautiful. About ten we 
made a halt on a beach and prepared our breakfast on the 
pebbly shore, lofty mountains close in the background. Our 
breakfast being over we again started on our ‘winding way.’ 
The wind arose, which made some of us sea-sick. In the 
afternoon, the lake being rough we put into a river and made 
an encampment for that day. The next morning at two the 
men waked us, and we traveled all that day. At about one 
we entered the Lewis river, the weather was warm and rather 
oppressive. We went up the river 15 miles and then con- 
cluded to stop for the night, it being a little before sunset. 
We were all very tired and as soon as possible took our sup- 
per and went to our rest. The next morning—Thursday—I 
arose before any of our company and cleaned some ducks 
(Dr. B. got from an indian the day before) and prepared a 
fricassee for our breakfast. We ate it with keen appetites. 
After it, as we thought we should arrive at Fondulac in a 
few hours, we dressed ourselves for an introduction to our 
missionary brothers and sisters at that place, making our 
toilets in the wildwood. Dr. B. and his band took off coats 
and vests and prepared for shaving. husband had brought 
a little glass which he hung on a bush and with a long sober 
face prepared to remove his beard. At the same time Dr. B. 
scrubbing himself near by, Mrs. Borup washing and comb- 
ing her children, Miss Spooner washing & combing, and 
changing her frock, at the same time every bush hanging 
with different articles of apparel, the birds singing delight- 
fully above our heads, careless of confusion beneath. I 
looked on and a wish arose as I had often had before, that 
you could see us just as we were. The preparations over 
we started on our way. It was a very warm day, the river 
winding and beautiful, as wide I should think as the Hud- 
son. We arrived at Fondulac about noon. Mr. Mendenhall 
who had gone before to take fish, and Mr. Copway, a native 
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missionary, met us at our landing and invited us to the mis- 
sion. 

This station was formerly occupied by our missionaries, 
and Mr. Ely,* the one stationed here, built the house. Altho 
an excellent place for usefulness, he was obliged to leave for 
want of funds and assistance, We went up with Mr. Copway 
to his house and were introduced to his wife, an English lady. 
She is an interesting and genteel woman, one that would 
appear with grace in any of our drawing rooms, and she is 
the wife of a pure indian. I could not help being a little sur- 
prised altho he is a well-informed and useful missionary. She 
appears very happy in her choice and is calculated to be of 
very great assistance in the work. She had a fine little baby 
boy a fortnight old, and was very well. She spoke of her 
marriage with freedom—she was a friend of Mrs. Peter 
Jones who was the person, you remember, who came from 
London to marry “her raw-boned Indian, with her Turkey 
carpets and china vases.” It was there Mrs. Copway first 
saw her husband, and was induced to follow the example of 
Mrs. Jones. She told me that she was married upon that 
same carpet which had been made famous by publication. 
She told me Mrs. Jones lived very genteely, was a woman of 
taste and refinement, and was beloved very much by all who 
knew her, and especially the people with whom she lived, 
who had become christianized and civilized, and had built 
around them, a well-laid-out and pretty village. Mrs. Jones 
had suffered a great affliction—had given birth to six still- 
born children. But after a trip to England and her health 
much improved she has given birth to two living children. 
After the birth of the first her father sent her a large and 
most splendid wardrobe for the babe. 


Friday. After a breakfast of boiled sturgeon we all 
went for a walk visited first the grave-yard. There we saw 
the stone marking the grave of a young man who had been 
murdered by an indian—a horrid murder— We also saw a 
coffin placed on poles seven feet in the air, a custom some- 


*Edmund F. Ely, catechist at the Fond du Lac station. 
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times practised among the Indians. Rising from this place 
is a steep mountain which commands a most beautiful pros- 
pect. Our company climbed the steep ascent—I did not 
try to—and thought themselves well paid for the weariness 
they endured. After this we prepared to see the rapids two 
miles up the river. The Dr. had procured a large canoe 
which held twelve of us. It was hard work to row up, for 
the current was rapid. After a mile part of us were obliged 
to get out to cross a portage of two miles, over mountains 
and valleys. Mrs. Borup and her children and I, remained 
in the canoe while the men pulled and towed us up the rapids, 
which tumbled and boiled and roared—rocks interspersed 
with evergreens and mountains high, by the sides. Indians, 
here and there, in their canoes, were scooping up fish in great 
numbers in little nets. 

The fish were so plenty our men took in their hands as 
many as they wished. They were much larger than our shad, 
at home, and of a transparent golden colour. Mr. Menden- 
hall took in one day, while we were there 70 (?) barrels. 
After the tugging and toiling, our men reached the stopping 
place. We could ascend no further for rapids. We met the 
rest of our company and took our dinner of cold beef and 
bread and ginger-bread, and beer. After resting we all got 
into the canoe and began the descent. It was delightful— 
and, I assure you, we went down faster than we came up— 
and we landed safely at Fondulac. After our supper we 
went to one of the lodges to see a reindeer that an Indian had 
brought in, just killed. It was a large, beautiful animal of 
silver gray. In the morning, it being Saturday, we made 
preparations and started for home, Mr. & Mrs. Copway ac- 
companying us. The morning was stormy and bleak. We 
went down the river 20 miles, the storm increasing so that at 
about 4 in the afternoon we stopped at an old trading post, 
now vacated,” went into an old ruined log house without win- 
dows, made a large fire in one room, set up a little stove that 
we had brought with us in another, spread an oilcloth on the 


* For the site of this post in the city of Superior see Wis. Hist. Colls., xix, 
178, note 40, 
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floor, put up some timbers by the wall for a settee,—and 
then we all exclaimed from our sincere hearts, “How thank- 
ful we are for so comfortable a place. We then prepared 
our supper of ducks; for our table we took a door from one 
of the old buildings, put it on a barrel, on it spread a cloth, 
and prepared our supper. We did not lack an appetite, I 
assure you. At night we spread our blankets on the floor, 
and slept as well as we could. The next day being the Sab- 
bath, Mr. Copway held a meeting. ‘There were 21 present. 
He read a sermon in English, gave an address in Indian, 
prayed, and we sang. It was an interesting occasion. The 
storm raged without and the lake roared, adding to the solem- 
nity. 


Monday morning, the storm still severe, we were obliged 
to remain there another day. We spent our time in talking, 
laughing, singing, and reading. And in eating sturgeon, 
deer stake, ducks, and pork. Dr. Borup would say to me “I 
wish your folks could see you as you are now, in all your 
dirt,” and I answered, “It would be a novel sight to them.” 
Tuesday morning, the weather being more calm we contin- 
ued our journey, and with much danger, got out of the river. 
The waves ran very high, which made us all seasick. At 10 
that morning we were obliged to encamp. 

Wednesday we went all day, only stopping to eat. At 
night we spread our beds in the boat, and 11 of us crowded 
together in small compass, & tried to rest, but the boatmen 
with their songs, jeers, and splashing of the oars made it a 
troublous sleep. Thursday, about ten we arrived at La 
Pointe, and glad were we all to greet that friendly shore! 
We stopped at Dr. Borup’s and took an excellent dinner. 
It seemed good to eat in a civilized manner. After it we 
walked home—tired and jaded I was and glad to get home. 
I think you may be tired, too, of my journey, but could I 
see you I could tell you of many things of which I have not 
time to write. 
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May 1. 

A beautiful and summerlike day. It is your birthday, 
sister Cordelia. I have thought often of you today, and 
wished to know what you were about. It is the Sabbath, and, 
if well, I suppose you are at church. I had fondly hoped to 
have seen you there ere this year had passed, but that hope 
is gone now. 

I have attended two sermons today, the first preached by 
Mr. Wheeler, an interesting and practical discourse, and 
adapted to our situation, the other in the afternoon preached 
by Mr. Copway. He said “I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God, and that His power will 
rest on the Indian in his own good time.” 


May 15. 

I received your letter day before yesterday, my dear 
mother, and happy was I to have news from home. We have 
been agitating the question whether it were not best for me 
to go home with Mr. Mendenhall and return with Mr. Hall 
next spring. Mr. Hall thinks it necessary for me to go, for 
the sake of my health. He thinks my health has been failing 
and active measures should be taken. But Mr. Sproat thinks, 
as we have not written the board concerning my leaving, 
that the prudential committee would think it strange. Mr. 
Wheeler objected. He thought it would cause some talk on 
account of so many leaving, and also that, as the missionary 
work was increasing, they would need my help. So I have 
now given it up. It would have been a great gratification 
to me to have gone. Give my best regards to Uncle and 
Aunt Dexter. I am happy that they still remember me. I 
should have written them, but all of importance here I have 
written in these sheets. I wish Mr. Mendenhall could visit 
you if he goes to Boston. You could hear of him all concern- 
ing us. We highly esteem him as a gentleman a friend, and 
Christian companion, but I expect he will be too much en- 
gaged while there to go to see you. 

While going to and from church today—it is the Sabbath 
—we passed Indians dancing around the grave of their 
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young chief. Their drumming, songs and savage yells, af- 
fected me much. This young chief at whose grave they have 
been dancing for two days, was the hope and pride of the In- 
dians. He was the son of old Buffalo, and the second that 
he has lost since I have been here. He was killed by a falling 
tree while out hunting. He was interesting, bright and one 
of the best among the Indians, and the pride of his father, 
next to his brother who died 3 years ago, and this is a great 
affliction to him. 

I must now bid you farewell, thanking you for remem- 
bering us. Husband sends his best love. I wish I could 
have Anna Bonney’s likeness, if Marietta would paint her 
miniature or father her portrait, and send in the box from 
home I would prize it greatly. Any piece of painting would 
be a great curiosity and would be received with much 
pleasure. 


F.. Sproat. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
IMMIGRANT LETTERS 


HE State Historical Society of Wisconsin, after a five- 

year organizing period, now has well under way a plan 
for the gradual collecting in the Old World of letters written 
by immigrants in America and particularly in Wisconsin. 
The fundamental purpose is to bring together a body of 
data which should be helpful to the historian or other social 
science researcher as media of the social interpretation of 
American history. 

The concept of the American population which sees it as 
a growth from an original English stock, only more or less 
modified by the absorption of elements from other European 
countries, is quite too simple to satisfy the exacting require- 
ments of historical methodology today. We demand to know, 
as fully as possible, about the human factors that have 
molded our communities, our states, our nation, as these are 
now, as they have evolved in the course of generations, as 
they promise to become in the future. For such studies ma- 
terial relative to the non-English and early American ele- 
ments—in other words the so-called “foreign stocks’—is 
particularly desirable. 

On these groups, data of the grosser sort, such as facts 
about their numbers, distribution, origins, relative material 
status at different periods, intermarriages with others, etc. 
can be derived from statistics. But the subtler psychological 
facts about their reception as new immigrants, their atti- 
tude to the people among whom they settle, the pains and 
penalties incident to the immigrant status—problems of 
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language, problems of religion, of social usages, of economic 
beginnings, all of which must have affected the newcomers in 
a profoundly subjective manner—can only be had from 
sources much more intimate in character. 

Immigrant letters, because they usually represent the 
early and most eventful stage of emigration and settlement, 
covering more or less adequately the history of the way the 
immigrant adapted himself to the new American environ- 
ment, have a peculiar value for such studies. They are un- 
restrained, frequently a jumble of facts and feelings; some 
express the joys of release—and the roseate anticipations of 
the optimist; others the immigrant’s fears and regrets, his 
yearnings for the old home. They will represent, to be sure, 
every type of character and all possible moods. Incidentally, 
they will bear a considerable body of information about con- 
ditions in the country, state, or district where the Old World 
settler makes his home; for new eyes will see and record 
what those to the manner born pass over as commonplace. 

Four years ago (1928), on a visit to Europe, the Super- 
intendent opened communications with natural collecting or- 
ganizations in Ireland, Wales, England, Germany, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, also extending inquiries to Poland and to 
Switzerland. Some of those contacts promptly became fruit- 
ful, others naturally miscarried. Certain ones, especially in 
Germany, have had a most interesting and promising devel- 
opment. The University of Bonn, for example, has created 
an institute for the study of regional history, and a doctoral 
candidate, Herr Joseph Scheben, has undertaken the detailed 
study of emigration from a restricted district in the Rhine- 
land. 

For this study he needs the very material we are seeking, 
namely, the letters written home by emigrants, and he has 
adopted a most intensive method for locating such docu- 
ments. Also, through tireless publicizing of his needs, of the 
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results from time to time, and of the reception and publica- 
tion on this side of letters he has found, together with notes 
of the responses we evoke among the descendants of Eifel 
emigrants, he has brought about such a state of interest as 
promises to bring to his hand not only hundreds but ulti- 
mately thousands of letters. 

Herr Scheben’s invitation to custodians is to entrust their 
letters to the institute for copying. Hitherto, in the cases of 
some 260 letters of which he has sent transcripts, he has exe- 
cuted the copies himself on a typewriting machine, making 
careful editorial annotations. Also, he has acquired from 
those loaning the letters, and sometimes from local archives, 
as much detailed information about the emigrants as can be 
secured. This he copies, supplying us a carbon in each case 
as of the letters themselves. His reward for this generosity 
comes in what the Superintendent can do through sending 
translations of the most interesting letters to the press, open- 
ing up correspondence with American representatives of 
his emigrant families and otherwise. 

It is a well established principle of historical criticism 
that hand copies of manuscripts constitute a source inferior 
to the orginal or to the photostatic or photographic copy. A 
copyist’s brain, eye, and hand are all subject to failure at 
times, rendering it often uncertain whether or not the writer 
using the resultant copy actually has before him the true 
sense of the one who produced the original. Some collecting 
organizations refuse to receive hand made copies on that ac- 
count, requiring that nothing be filed for permanent preser- 
vation except originals and photographic transcripts or other 
facsimiles. 

That rule has much to commend it, but like all good rules 
it should allow for exceptions. In the first place, few would 
deny that a hand copy is better than nothing, even in the 
cases of highly significant documents no longer accessible in 
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the original. Secondly, there are natural gradations among 
documents based upon the degree of significance they 
‘possess. For example: statements made by diplomats ex- 
planatory of sentiments, wishes, or decisions bearing upon 
the outbreak of the Great War would be of the very highest 
historical significance. No copy of such a document except 
a facsimile, or a transcript vouched for by a responsible 
editor, could be tolerated for a moment. On the other 
hand, many a diary dealing with more or less commonplace 
events or characters has been used in the form of hand copy 
without assignable fault on the historian’s part. 

As respects these German immigrant letters it may be 
said that they would fall in the latter class. Written by 
common men and women, dealing with homely and personal 
matters, their historical value derives more from the cumula- 
tive evidence revealed by a series of them than from any 
unique revelations of single documents. For instance, if one 
were to read in a single letter that the writer fled from Ger- 
many to escape military service the fact would be merely in- 
teresting. But when the idea is repeated in varying forms 
in a hundred different letters of the same period, it attains 
the importance assignable to the historical demonstration of 
a movement. A similar statement could be made about the 
revelations of these letters concerning almost every relation 
in which the immigrant finds himself—his choice of a place 
to settle, his neighbors, his land, his difficulties over language, 
over finding temporary employment, over questions of citi- 
zenship, church membership, political party. 

With letters of such low intensity the historian will not 
compromise his professional character by using hand copies. 
And the Bonn letters have the special recommendation that 
they were copied directly from the originals by one who is 
both an expert in the language and in the history on which 
they shed light. To the average American historian, to whom 
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the German script is a bugbear, these copies would appre- 
ciably shorten the process of getting at the contents of the 
letters, even should the originals be on hand, which, of course, 
they are not. 

Our codperation with the University of Bonn in this 
business has brought to our library a number of letters held 
by custodians in this country. The subject grows more in- 
teresting to Wisconsin people with every publication of a 
translation of a German letter, and we begin to have hopes 
that a valuable assemblage of immigrant letters may in time 
be deposited here by our own citizens. To such a result all 
members of the Society are eligible to contribute. Letters 
which come to the library can be photostated. For collecting, 
out in the field, the process of photographing on films, to be 
read with the aid of either projector or reading glass, is 
bound soon to supersede all other methods of making tran- 
scripts. 

JosEPH SCHAFER 











COMMUNICATIONS 


EAU CLAIRE AND EAU GALLE RIVERS 


Residing as I do between the Eau Galle River and the 
Eau Claire River, although quite a distance from each, I 
became interested in the origin of the names of those two 
streams as they are apparently derived from the French and 
I being descended from that nationality it increased my 
curiosity. 

“Eau Claire” means “clear” or “limpid water,” while in 
the case of “Eau Galle,” the first word also means “water” 
but there is no such word as “Galle.” Whilst wondering why 
and from what source such a name had been given to the last 
named river, I suddenly recalled an incident which occurred 
in my earlier years whilst living with my parents in Min- 
nesota. 

In the early sixties there stopped at our place a French- 
Canadian trapper who remained with us a couple of days; 
he entertained my parents with tales of his travels in Canada 
and Wisconsin. My father having come to the United States 
from France only a few years before was very much inter- 
ested in the trapper’s narrative. This man told how names, 
mostly translated from the Indian language, were given to 
lakes, rivers, hills, and localities. He was a man much better 
educated than the majority of his fellow French-Canadians 
as he could read and write. The day he came to bid my par- 
ents farewell my mother was teaching me to write French 
on a slate; she showed him my work; he being French, said 
it was good and he added, “Now you rub that all out and 
I am going to write on your slate some words you have never 
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seen before and see if you can copy them.” I remember well 
some of the words he wrote, they being “Lac du Flambeau,” 
“Riviere aux Clercs,” “Sault Sainte Croix,” “Riviére aux 
Galets.” 

I did my work and handed my slate back to the trapper; 
he showed my writing to my father and explained how and 
why those names had been given. 

As this letter relates only to the names of the “Eau 
Claire” and the “Eau Galle,” I will pass up the “Lac du 
Flambeau” and “Sault Sainte Croix.” 

The trapper then explained that the “Riviére aux Galets”’ 
whose name is now “Eau Galle River” was derived from the 
French because its upper reaches are very stony, and that 
the “Riviére aux Clercs” now designated as the “Eau Claire 
River” was so named from an Indian Mission which was 
formerly located on its banks. 

My parents and I understood well why these names had 
been given. I will now endeavor to explain what these origi- 
nal names mean. 

The Eau Galle River, “Riviére aux Galets.” “Riviére” 
means “river”; “aux” is the plural combination of “of 
the,” and “Galets” means “stones”*—“River of the Stones.” 
In French it is pronounced: Riv-yair O Gallay. That cer- 
tainly sounds like the corruption to “Eau Galle”; further- 
more, there is no such a French word as “Galle.” 

Now for the Eau Claire River, “Riviére aux Clercs.”’ 
“Riviere” means “river” ;“‘aux” stands for “of the,” and 
“Cleres” is the plural for “clere,” a “clerce” or “cleric” ; hence 
“River of the Clerics” after the missionaries that were lo- 
cated there. In French it is pronounced: Riv-yair O Clair. 
The word “claire” which means “clear” or “limpid” would 
hardly have applied to water that has none of those attrib- 


utes. 
* “Galets” means preferably pebbles, or small round stones.—Enrror. 
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It is not my intention to presume that the names by 
which these streams are now known should be changed, but 
merely thought your Society might be interested in their 
origin. 

CAMILLE Bisson, Downsville, Wisconsin 


CORRECTIONS 


Dr. Robert L. Charles, of Denver, Colorado, writes un- 
der date of August 20, 1932, to point out an error in Mrs. 
Bradford’s Memoirs in the June number. It is apropos of 
her discussion of the possible origin of the plans for the build- 
ing which housed Stout Institute. Dr. Charles says: “My 
father, John Charles, who is a life member of the State His- 
torical Society, was the architect of the first Manual Train- 
ing building which was destroyed by fire, and of the second 
(present) one and also of the present high school building. A 
question as to who was the architect has never arisen be- 
fore and if Mr. Hoyt were alive he would verify the above.” 

The monument to Thomas B. Mills, Black River Falls, 
referred to in the September issue (page 112) as having 
been erected in Pattison State Park, should have been located 
in Riverside Cemetery of the city of Black River Falls. We 
are indebted for this correction to David H. Blencoe, sur- 
veyor of Jackson County. 

The name “E. Boyd,” as used in the Editorial Comment, 
September issue, should read “G. Boyd” or “George Boyd.” 
Dr. H. B. Tanner offers the correction. 
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THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


T HE annual meeting was held at the Society’s home October 20 with 
thirty-two in attendance. Memorial addresses were presented for 
Father Patrick B. Knox by Hon. T. J. Cunningham and Dean George 
Sellery; for Prof. Carl Russell Fish by Prof. A. H. Sanford and 
Matthew S. Dudgeon. 

The following curators were elected: Eleven of the twelve whose 
terms expired were reélected. Dean George C. Sellery of the University 
of Wisconsin was elected in place of Prof. Frederic L. Paxson; Col. 
Fred C. Best of Milwaukee to fill the unexpired term of Prof. Carl Russell 
Fish, and Father Peter Leo Johnson of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
that of Father Patrick B. Knox. 

The following have joined the Society during the quarter ending 
October 10, 1982: 

Life: Mrs. Henry E. Knapp, Washington, D.C. 

Annual: Aldis B. Easterling, Madison; A. H. Greenly, New York 
City; John D. Hicks, Madison; Bill Hooker, Milwaukee; A. La Von 
Jones, Black River Falls; Rev. Alden Drew Kelley, Rev. Joseph Lederer, 
Madison; Rev. Walter K. Morley Jr., Wauwatosa; Frank B. Walker, 
North Adams, Massachusetts; Rev. Thomas A. Withey, Delafield. 

Wisconsin Schools: Central High School Library, Superior; Sparta 
High School. 

Miss Susan Burdick Davis, Madison, changed from the annual to the 
life membership class. 


NECROLOGY 
The life members who have died during recent months are Henry E. 


Knapp of Menominee on July 6. Mr. Knapp has shown much interest 
in our Society and made many donations both to the manuscripts and 
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the museum. Hon. Paul T. Krez, judge for many years of his home 
county, died at Sheboygan, July 19; C. A. Leicht Sr., of New Lisbon, 
August 12; John A. Kittell of Green Bay, September 22; F. W. Mont- 
gomery of Madison, September 27; and Andrew Jay Frame of Waukesha, 
October 4. 


Among annual members the losses noted are: Dr. Robert C. Brown 
of Milwaukee; Mrs. F. A. B. Dunning of Evanston; James Trottman of 
Milwaukee; Prof. William B. Cairns of the State University; A. H. 
Kramer of Madison. 


Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans of Waukesha died August 17. She was 
active in the Suffrage Movement and wrote for this Magazine “How 
Wisconsin Women Won the Ballot” (v, 3-82). She also gave us “A 
Pioneer Church at Prospect” (ix, 821-333) embodying the experiences 
of her girlhood. Mrs. Youmans was one of the Wisconsin women chosen 
by the League of Women Voters when last year a Roll of Honor was 
formed for the pioneer workers for suffrage. She was also active in the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


AcQvUISITIONS 


The Gregory Collection—During the present year a notable acqui- 
sition has been added to the Society’s resources in the Charles Noble 
Gregory collection of art treasures. Mr. Gregory, a Madisonian who 
distinguished himself as a practitioner, teacher, and writer upon law, 
died in Washington, D.C., July 10, 1982. A brief obituary appeared in 
our last issue. 


More than a year previously, he had written to the Superintendent: 

I have been a member of the Historical Society substantially all my adult 
life, as was my father before me. I left Wisconsin thirty years ago, but have 
kept in touch with the Society....I have been for over half a century an ardent 
collector of pictures and works of art and my house is crowded with them. 
Many are by artists of the first eminence. I have paintings by Greuze, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller (2 life size), Tiepolo, David Cox, Angelica Kauffmann, 
Federigo Barocci, George H. Boughton, and many equally well known, & 
drawings by Michel Angelo, Raphael, Claude Lorrain, Titian, Rubens, Van Dyck 
(2) & Turner (2), Sir Joshua Reynolds and so forth. Many [are] from famous 
collections and [were] bought in London. Also some marble busts and valuable 
porcelains, lustre china from White House &c.; famous china dinner service 
formerly property of Jeremy Bentham, founder of Utilitarian philosophy, and 
later of Sir Joseph Hooker, Darwin’s adviser, from whose daughter I bought it. 
By my will I bequeath all of these to the Wisconsin Historical Society as a 
memorial to my father and family and on account of my affection for the 
State of Wisconsin and city of Madison and great confidence in the steady and 
faithful unchanging care of the Society. 
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As this report is being written the Gregory collection, brought from 
Washington early in August, is being installed and as yet little can 
be added by way of completing the catalogue Mr. Gregory has himself 
presented in the letter quoted. There are, however, several magnificent 
pieces of antique furniture, and the Jeremy Bentham dinner service, 
now to be seen in a special display case, is beautiful and sumptuous to a 
degree which can be appreciated only after a careful inspection. The 
money value of the Gregory bequest runs up into the thousands, though 
no exact figure can be given. 


The Knapp Diaries—With the passing of Henry E. Knapp, the 
diaries belonging to his father John Holley Knapp, founder of the Knapp, 
Stout Lumber Company, which have been on deposit, came into the 
possession of the Society. These diaries were described in this Magazine, 
iii, 267-268. Mr. Henry Knapp later found several others and the col- 
lection now comprises twenty-four volumes and extends with a few 
gaps from 1848 to 1881. These diaries are valuable not only for the 
study of the lumber industry, but for the light they throw on steamboat- 
ing and transportation in the West. The Society has also received a 
number of the papers of Henry E. Knapp, including data which he had 
collected both on lumbering sites and on Mississippi River steamboats. 


Two boxes of the correspondence of the Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society from 1854 to 1910 have been added to our collection. The most 
important part of the correspondence comprises the letters received by 
the secretaries, J. G. Plumb, B. S. Hoxie, and G. S. Goff in answer to re- 
quests to horticulturists throughout the state to give some account of 
the origin and development of fruit-growing in the several localities. 
Biographies of leading Wisconsin horticulturists are also among these 
papers. This material was presented to the Society by Frederick Crane- 
field of Madison. 


The Society has acquired a few papers of Vincent Rogers, Iron 
Ridge, who was justice of the peace for Dodge County 1846-47. These 
comprise account books kept in 1843-44 and 1858, and twenty-four 
letters and memoranda of later date. 


A mass of material concerning the Stockbridge Indians, in the 
possession of their agent, John C. Adams, was found and sent by the 
Langlade County Historical Society for our files. A more extended ac- 
count of these manuscripts and an estimate of their value will appear in 
our next issue. 


A unique item has recently been entrusted to the State Historical 
Society—the records of the Caw Caw Club, a shooting society of Mil- 
waukee men whose club house and grounds were in Marquette County, 
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Montello post office. The manuscripts include the original articles of 
incorporation, the membership book, the visitors’ register, the guests’ 
register, and the shooting record. There is also a printed copy of the 
Articles of Association, By-Laws and Rules, of the Caw Caw Shooting 
Club, Marquette, Wisconsin. 


An interesting portrait has been given the Society by the Martin 
estate of Green Bay. It is a full length figure of Morgan L. Martin, 
painted in 1856 by Samuel Brooks. Mr. Martin stands in a fine land- 
scape representing the lower Fox River Valley as a background. It is 
especially interesting as portraying the physical condition of this region 
nearly eighty years ago, while it is a good portrait of this worthy pioneer. 


A portrait of Judge George E. Cate of Stevens Point has been given 
to the museum by his daughter. 


Other recent gifts to the museum are jewelry, laces, and costumes 
from Mrs. Henry E. Knapp, now of Washington, D. C.; a collection of 
flags from the President’s yacht Mayflower given by Dr. Notz of Mil- 
waukee; many articles of the olden days from Mrs. Cora L. Hill, 
Stoughton; from Mrs. E. M. Herrick, and Mrs. Julia Hicks, Madison. 


Draper Fellow—Merrill M. Jensen, a graduate student in the Uni- 
versity, formerly at the University of South Dakota, has been appointed 
Draper Fellow for the ensuing year and is employed in preparing calen- 
dars of the Draper Manuscripts. 


II THE STATE 


Wisconsin is noted for the initiative and enterprise of its citizens, 
a fact that was evidenced by its adoption in 1882 of the new invention of 
Thomas Edison, the electric light. It seems hardly credible that the 
small city of Appleton in the Fox River Valley, should have been the 
first community outside of New York City to experiment with and adopt 
this new method of producing artificial light; but such are the facts and 
Appleton has shown its appreciation by arranging a golden jubilee than 
which none was ever better planned or carried out. September 80, 1882, 
the light first glowed from the tiny, pear-shaped globes, which we now 
take so much for granted, produced by two dynamos in a paper mill, run 
by the waterpower of Fox River. September 30, 1932, the entire city of 
Appleton turned out to celebrate this interesting anniversary, when a 
dinner was given to over three hundred invited guests in the service 
building of the modern producers of electric light, the Wisconsin Michi- 
gan Power Company. That company and the Wisconsin Utilities Asso- 
ciation sponsored the occasion. President E. J. Steinberg of the latter 
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organization presided and introduced A. K. Ellis, general manager of 
the former company and S. B. Way, its president. Edwin Gruhl, presi- 
dent of the North American Company, paid fitting tribute to Thomas 
Edison. 

After the speeches that climaxed the banquet the guests were invited 
outside in order to watch the dedication of the replica of the original 
plant, the world’s first hydro-electric central station. The company had 
sought for months for the parts that would reproduce the original 
plant: the switchboard and some of the parts are in our museum; dyna- 
mos were obtained from Henry Ford; and a water wheel was rescued 
from its burial in Crystal River, Waupaca County. Finally at eight 
o'clock, just fifty years from the time of the original beginnings, the 
replica was set in motion by three men, who had been instrumental in the 
earlier installation—William Kurz, Edward O'Keefe, and Al. Langstadt. 
The golden jubilee was successfully accomplished and the pioneers of 
Wisconsin’s enterprise fitly honored. The Appleton Post-Crescent pub- 
lished September 29 a memorial edition, in which was reprinted the ar- 
ticle by our senior research associate, which appeared in this Magazine, 
vi, 189-194, and first announced to Wisconsin readers the significance of 
the Appleton electric light plant. 


The Fort Winnebago Agency House, which has been in the process of 
restoration and refurnishing was formally dedicated October 22 by the 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of America in the State of 
Wisconsin. About three hundred accepted the invitation to be present 
on this occasion, among whom were Mrs. Eleanor Kinzie Gould and son 
of Riverside, Illinois, granddaughter and great-grandson of the builders 
of the house. Messages and gifts were also received from other descend- 
ants of the Kinzie family. 

The chief speakers were Mrs. C. E. Buell, Madison, and Mrs. 
Bronson, Portage, who told of the inception of the undertaking, and 
Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, who spoke on the “Spirit of the Kinzies.”’ 
Mrs. Carhart presented the furnishing of a room in the name of the 
Mayflower descendants, Mrs. Frank Lindsay described the “Book of 
Remembrance” of the donors and promoters, Mrs. William Chester spoke 
for the Girl Scouts, founded by Mrs. Kinzie’s granddaughter, Juliette 
Low. A fine bronze tablet was unveiled by Mrs. Loyal Durand. Mr. 
Frank Riley, architect of the restoration voiced the hope that this 
memorial should be kept as a home and not as a museum. Mrs. Arthur T. 
Holbrook, president of the Wisconsin Society of the Colonial Dames, and 
all her co-workers are to be congratulated on the success of the preserva- 
tion of this historic shrine for posterity. 
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Locat Hisroricat Societies 


Beloit Historical Society is the beneficiary of a bequest by the will 
of Henry B. Talmadge of that city. 


Brown County Historical Society had as the objective of its sum- 
mer pilgrimage the White Rapids on Menominee River where Septem- 
ber 2 one hundred and thirty-five pilgrims explored the vicinity and 
listened to talks on the archeology and history of the region. The Mari- 
nette Society was invited to join in this celebration, and all the visitors 
were the guests of Harry C. Gochnauer of Green Bay, manager of the 
Northern Electric Power Company which has a plant at that place. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Neville presided, and the address was made by Theo- 
dore T. Brown of the Neville museum. 


Door County Historical Society held its annual meeting at Bailey’s 
Harbor on August 10, with a dinner and musical entertainment for its 
members. H. R. Holand presided, and the address of the evening was 
given by Judge Henry Graass of Green Bay. 


At Lake Geneva the Historical Society was entertained July 29 at 
the Y.M.C.A. camp on the lake. A review of the year’s work was 
given and the former officers were reélected. A “‘movie” of last year’s 
pageant completed the program. 


The Langlade County Historical Society met on September 19 for 
election of officers and reports of the year’s work at the Antigo library. 
The Deleglise cabin, first house at Antigo, whose preservation has been 


one of the society’s objects is being carefully repaired and restored. It is 
to be used to house the society’s museum. 


The Marinette County Historical Society, whose organization was 
noted in our June number, was formally incorporated in July, with 
William E. Morton as president, Fred C. Burke as secretary, and Mrs. 


Lillian G. Le Roy as treasurer. Quarterly meetings will be held begin- 
ning in October. 


The Sheboygan Historical Society met July 18 for its annual meet- 
ing at the David Taylor Park. Two score were reported added to the 


membership. An address was given by Curator J. H. A. Lacher of 
Waukesha. 


The Waukesha County Society held its fall meeting September 10 
in New Berlin on the Cornfalfa farms. Mrs. H. G. B. Nixon of Hart- 
land presided and a program suitable for the locality was presented. 
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At Racine a county historical room has been opened to the public in 
the new court house. Mural paintings on the wall recall scenes of Ra- 
cine’s history, especially its shipping and immigration. Donations for 
the museum in this room are being obtained. 


The Lafayette County Old Settlers’ Association met at Darlington 
July 17 with a thousand in attendance; informal talks were given on the 
pioneers of that region. 


Marathon County had a homecoming at Wausau, August 19-24, dur- 
ing which the old settlers picnicked on the twentieth at Riverside Park. 


Waupaca County calls its association the “Little Red Schoolhouse 
Pioneers.” This group met August 18 at Ogdensburg, and recalled that 
it was sixty years of age. 


MARKERS AND MEmoRIALS 


At the National Encampment of the Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans held at Milwaukee a memorial statue was unveiled August 21 in 
the court of honor, consisting of a heroic statue of a soldier in the uni- 
form of 1898. 


The Manitowoc chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion unveiled May 21 a marker inscribed: “This tablet marks the Old 
Military Road completed in 1840 used between Fort Dearborn, Chicago 
and Fort Howard, Green Bay.” Mrs. Joseph A. Branson, state regent, 
spoke on transportation of other days. 


Just out of New Glarus in a strip of park by the roadside is the 
following inscription printed on a slab: “Old Lead Road. In 1827 oxen 
teams, guided along an ancient Winnebago Indian trail, began hauling 
lead from Exeter to Mineral Point over this road. June 29, 1832, after 
the battle of Pecatonica, Gen. Henry Dodge and his rangers passed here 
to join the main pursuit of Black Hawk at Koshkonong. June 27, 1845 
Niklaus Duerst and Fridolin Streiff were led by this road to the site of 
New Glarus, which they selected as the location for the first Swiss 
colony. August 15, 1845, the first band of Swiss colonists followed this 
road to their new home.” 


In eastern Trempealeau County between Osseo and Pigeon Falls, 
was erected July 1 a monument entitled “Buena Vista, a tribute to 
Nicolas Bourlier, the learned pioneer hermit. Erected by H. A. Anderson 
and B. M. Sletteland.” Curator Anderson has written for the Society 
an account of the occasion and the pioneer honored. 
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A memorial fountain was dedicated August 21 for Rev. Everett A. 
Cutler, founder of services at Te Ronde beach near Oostburg, Sheboygan 
County. Dr. Cutler began the praise services held by Presbyterians each 
summer at this retreat. Rev. Daniel J. Williams of Columbus, Ohio, 
and President Ganfield of Carroll College spoke on this occasion. 


The Kimberly Memorial Library was dedicated at Appleton on 
September 21, as part of the Institute of Paper Chemistry affiliated 
with Lawrence College. President Wriston of the college, now curator 
of this Society, gave the principal address. 


At Boscobel is the Central Hotel where thirty-three years ago 
“The Gideons” was founded, an organization of Christian commercial 
travelers. A tablet over the fireplace in the lobby commemorates the 
beginnings of this organization whose motto is: “And they stood every 
man in his place about the camp.” Judges 7:21. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centenary of the building of the first Protestant mission house 
in Wisconsin erected on Madeline Island in 1832, was observed August 6-7 
at the “Old Mission” resort on that island. The building is now a part 
of the resort, and the chapel has been removed and set up on the hill 
above the mission house. Thirty Chippewa from Odanah, under the 
direction of their chief, Frank G. Smart, formed a temporary village and 
gave a pageant of dances and historic scenes. Dr. John M. Dodd of 
Ashland spoke and traced educational interests from the time of the 
mission to the present. The president of Northland College, Dr. J. D. 
Brownell spoke of the impetus received by higher education from the 
early missionary movement. Dr. W. A. Rowell of Hinsdale, Illinois, 
preached the anniversary sermon on August 9, which has been printed in 
an attractive booklet. 


The city of Brillion, Calumet County, celebrated a fiftieth anniver- 
sary August 7 of the organization of its first volunteer fire department. 
In the fifty years over three hundred citizens have been enrolled. Of 
the original group of twenty-two, all but one were accounted for, twelve 
having died, three still living in Brillion, and the rest scattered. Hundreds 
visited the city on this occasion. 


We called attention in our September issue to the organization of 
the Dania Society at Racine, sixty-five years ago. September 20 was 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the United Danish 
Societies of America, an outgrowth of Racine’s original Dania. 
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CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Grace Episcopal Church of Sheboygan celebrated October 12-13 the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of its founding and the fortieth anniversary of 
the ordination of its rector, Rev. A. Parker Curtiss. The church was 
organized a year before Wisconsin attained statehood. 


A congregation of United Presbyterians was organized in 1847 at 
Rock Prairie, Rock County, among a group of emigrants from Scotland. 
The church building was completed in 1859, although it has been en- 
larged and improved since. The celebration August 19-21 took the form 
of a religious pageant, followed by speeches from other Wisconsin pastors 
of the same denomination. 





The old Hauges Log Church, near Daleyville has an annual cele- 
, bration; this year was its eightieth anniversary. It was the first Nor- 





wegian Lutheran church in western Dane County. 


The Lodi Presbyterian Church and the Baraboo Presbyterian 
Church both held eightieth anniversary meetings in September. 


The First Lutheran Church of Janesville noted its eightieth birth- 
day September 18. 








Among the Catholic churches having seventy-fifth or diamond jubilee 
celebrations recently are St. Anthony’s at Cazenovia, Richland County; 
St. Mary’s at West Bend; St. Patrick’s at Mauston; St. Mary’s at Keys- 
ville, Richland County; and the Church of the Holy Redeemer at Madison. 


At Superior the First Methodist Church of the east end is the third 
oldest in the city, celebrating October 22-23 its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


The old rock church on Liberty Ridge, near Lancaster was the first 
Evangelical church in Grant County. Organized in 1857, its present 
structure was built five years later. H. E. Roethe wrote its history for 
the Fennimore Times of August 17. 


Monroe’s St. John’s Evangelical Church had a seventieth anniver- 
sary celebration October 2. 


aa Fr «ERE DnrSS —_ 


Among Lutheran congregations the following celebrated sixtieth 
anniversaries this autumn: Our Saviour’s Danish of Neenah; West Luther 
Valley of Rock County; St. Peter’s of Weyauwega; Our Saviour’s Danish 
of Merrill, and the Stone Church of Reedsburg. 
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The United Brethren Church at Cascade, Sheboygan County, was 
sixty years old in July when a sermon on “Pioneers of Yesterday” was 
delivered. 


St. Boniface Catholic Church of Manitowoc was assisted in its cele- 
bration of its sixtieth anniversary by Bishop Rhode of Green Bay. 


Bethel Methodist Church of Elkhorn had two of its fourteen charter 
members present at its sixtieth birthday in August. 


The Catholic churches of St. Boniface, De Pere; St. Mary’s, Flor- 
ence; and St. Patrick’s, Cottage Grove held golden jubilees last summer 
and autumn. 


St. John’s Lutheran of Wauwatosa; St. Paul’s Lutheran of Ham- 
burg, Marathon County; Christ Evangelical Lutheran of Clinton, Rock 
County; Afton Lutheran of St. Croix County; and Athens Trinity 
Lutheran Evangelical of Marathon County all held fiftieth anniversary 
reunions the past quarter. 


Salem Evangelical of Clintonville, Salem Evangelical of Dorchester, 
Marathon County—the latter known as the Little White Church—cele- 
brated golden jubilees in July and August. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Hudson was fifty years old Sep- 
tember 25. The Hudson Observer published its history in the issue of 
September 29. 


The Wesley Methodist Church of Manitowoc spent September 25 
in recalling its pioneer days, fifty years earlier. 


The silver jubilee of St. Patrick’s Congregation, Sparta was cele- 
brated last July, when the history of the church appeared in the Sparta 
Democrat for July 21. 


The cornerstone of a new Catholic Church of the Annunciation was 
laid September 25 on the west side of Green Bay. 


Wisconsin History 1n THe State Press 


The Milwaukee Journal for September 25 carried an account of a 
large tablet on a stone in Portage, placed there to record the owner's 
disapproval of the election results of 1876. Nathan H. Wood of Portage 
was a Democrat who voted for Tilden and on the inauguration of Hayes 
had carved on a stone: “Tilden Reform and less Taxation. Brand official 
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thieves; honor honest men. Erected 1876.” The dates 1876 and 1976 
are also carved indicating the author’s hope that by the latter date the 
country would have returned to the principles of the Revolution of 1776. 


The homecoming celebration at Wausau in August was the occa- 
sion for several historic articles in the Record-Herald. Several living 
pioneers recounted their early adventures, notably Mrs. Charles Hun- 
toon, née Bentley (July 26); Mrs. Lavinia Reid Worden, a resident for 
fifty-nine years (August 16); Capt. C. H. Henry who is an old-timer 
of lumbering days (July 28). The same journal on August 16 issued a 
homecoming edition containing many historical data. 


In the Antigo Journal appeared July 25 an article by Perry T. Gil- 
lett, who has given the Langlade County Historical Society a number of 
lumbering implements. Mr. Gillett described the uses of the broad axe, 
the skidding tongs, the peavy, and the chains for hauling logs. The same 
paper printed July 26 and 27 two articles on the legal history of Lang- 
lade County, read at the unveiling July 25 of the portraits of Judges 
George H. Meyers and John Goodland. 


The La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press published in July four 
articles on early La Crosse history taken from its first directory issued 
in 1854. These articles were written by Rev. Spencer Carr, a pioneer 
Baptist minister. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American Historical Association shows its interest in other 
than United States history by holding this year its mid-winter session at 
Toronto, Canada. This is the first time since the reorganization in 1896 
that the Association has gathered beyond the boundaries of our country. 
Codperation with the Canadian Historical Association will make an in- 
teresting session, December 27-30. 


The Chicago Historical Society dedicated its new building in Lincoln 
Park, November 5, after a preview on Chicago Day (October 9) for 
members. The completion of this new building, the removal of the 
collections from the old edifice on Dearborn Street, and the installation 
of the remarkable museum exhibits constitute a notable achievement. 


A large granite cross was dedicated September 11 in memory of 
Bishop Frederic Baraga, early Lake Superior missionary, at the mouth 
of Cross River, where the Minnesota town of Schroeder stands. Repre- 
sentatives of the state and local historical societies were present at the 
consummation of the plan to replace the wooden cross so long maintained 
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by the Christian Chippewa with a permanent memorial. This is the site 
where Father Baraga landed in 1846. 


The Illinois State Historical Society introduces the twenty-fifth 
volume of its Journal by a new format, which is most attractive. An 
article in this number on “Galena, Looking Backward” by Alice L. 
Snyder is of interest to Wisconsin readers, since this place was for 
many years the metropolis of its lead mining district. 


In west Chicago not far from the Des Plaines River is an Indian 
cemetery deeded by the United States government as the final resting 
place of the Potawatomi chief, Che-chu-pin-qua, known to the whites 
as Alexander Robinson. Robinson was a friendly chief and after the 
Chicago massacre of 1812 conducted the wounded commandant in safety 
to Mackinac. Three grandchildren of the chief were present at the re- 
dedication of this Indian cemetery last summer under the auspices of 
the Grand Council Fire of American Indians. Whirling Thunder, a mod- 
ern Winnebago, and Clear Water, grandson of the Potawatomi chief 
Big Foot of Lake Geneva, were present at the ceremony. 


A statue of Lincoln as a youth has recently been unveiled at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, under the auspices of the Lincoln Life Insurance Com- 
pany. A beautiful new bridge across the Wabash at Vincennes was 
opened last July. This marks the crossing of the Lincoln family from 
Indiana to Illinois, and also forms part of the George Rogers Clark 
memorial being erected at Vincennes. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


J. H. A. Lacher (““Nashotah House, Wisconsin’s Oldest School of 
Higher Learning’’) residing at Waukesha is a vice-president and a cura- 
tor of the State Historical Society. He contributed “Francis A. Hoffmann 
of Illinois and Hans Buschbauer of Wisconsin,” xiii, Wisconsin Magazine 
of History; “Visions of a Wisconsin Gold Seeker” was one of his earlier 
contributions. 


Russell H. Anderson (“New York Agriculture Meets the West, 
1830-1850") of Homewood, Illinois, is curator of agriculture and for- 
estry in the Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. 


The concluding installment of the La Pointe Letters edited by Su- 
perintendent Schafer appears in this issue. 








